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A little girl in Philadelphia, when asked what had 
been her lesson, as she came back from Sunday- 
school on a recent Sunday, said: “It was about the 
ten tigers.” “Ten tigers!” was the response. “You 
mean ten lepers; don’t you?” “Well, anyhow it 
was about some of the animals at the Zoological.” 
There was one important word in that lesson which 
had not been explained. 


rect one, but sometimes an error grows so old that it 
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EM AG. it more imperative. Anybody can do what is pd’si- stones, over a mailed giant with sword and spear. 

Did climb a tree ble. Only the overwhelmingly determined man can they begin to ask about the sort of pebbles he used, 
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the best authorities unite in throwing the accent upon 
the second syllable, and not the first—Zac-che’us, not 
Zac'che-us. The word is correctly pronounced in the 
old rhyme in the New England Primer : 
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and with a shield ; but I come to thee in the name of | Its every sentence was with prayer; for it was God’s 


the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, 
whom thou hast defied,” was his battle-cry. “And 
all this assembly shall know that the Lord saveth not 
with sword and spear: for the battle is the Lord’s, 
and he will give you into our hands.” If Goliath had 
been on the Lord’s side, and David had been on the 
other, in that battle, sword and spear would have been 
more effective than sling and stone, and the shepherd 
hoy would have been trampled under the giant’s feet. 
Indeed, there came atime when David wanted a 
weapon, and he took that very sword of Goliath from 
the house of the Lord, saying, “There is none like 
that, give it me;” and he confidently bore it to the 
battle in the name of the Lord. And David had no 
fear when an enemy at easy range “ threw stones at 
him” during the rebellion of Absalom. It is not 
the sling, nor yet the spear, which is always the sure 
weapon ; nor is it the large man or the small who can 
be always certain of victory. It is the man who is on 
the Lord’s side, and whom the Lord uses according to 
the man’s faith and the need of the hour, who is after 
God’s own heart as a fighter, and who is a complete 
success in the work to which God sets him. 

When a man is the Lord’s and is in the Lord’s 
work, the Lord will find a use for all that the man 
is, and for all that the man has; but the power of 
that man is ever in the Lord’s use of him; and the 
Lord could use a very different man for the same 
work, without being hindered by any of the man’s 
peculiar qualities, or peculiar shortcomings. Israel 
with the shriveled sinew had more power than Jacob 
with the unharmed thigh, because he was more than 
before the willing and faith-filled servant of the Lord. 
Moses, with all his training in the knowledge of the 
Egyptians, thought that he could never fill the place 
God had for him, because of his lack of fluent speech ; 
and he lost a proffered blessing through looking at 
his own feebleness rather than at the Lord’s power. 
Our divine Master picked and trained his twelve 
disciples. With all their special fitness for their 
special work, every one of them forsook him in craven 
cowardice in the hour of his midnight peril. He 
had reason for saying to them, “ Without me ye can 
do nothing.” “Tarry ye... until ye be endued 
with power from on high.” And when they had 
received this power from on high, those men who 
had seemed but cowards stood up boldly before magis- 
trates and mobs, and defied all violence, and all 
authority but God’s, 

It is with God’s representatives now as then; and 
so it has been in all the ages. Mr. Moody’s power as 
a preacher rests not in his homely phrases, his blunt 
delivery, or his pat and varied illustrations, any 
more than George Whitefield’s power lay in his 
thrilling tones which, it was said, could move an 
audience to tears by speaking the word “ Mesopo- 
tamia;” or than Jonathan Edwards’s power lay in 
his bending his face close to his manuscript, and 
reading in measured tones, while his hearers cried 
aloud for mercy under his earnest calls to repentance. 
It is because God has a work for Mr. Moody to do, 
and Mr. Moody is willing to do it, that God’s power 
is shown in Mr. Moody’s preaching. Any minister 
who would preach with Mr. Moody’s power must go 
to the Lord—and not to Mr. Moody—for the secret 
of that power; for “the secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him; and he will show them his cove- 
nant.” It is told of Edward Dorr Griffin, that, in 
his earlier ministry, at New Hartford, Connecticut, he 
stood one morning at his parsonage door, on the lofty 
hill-top, and saw stretching out before him, and on either 
hand, the bounds of three other parishes where the 
dews of refreshing grace were descending upon God’s 
people, while his own field was in spiritual drought. 
The thought of his lack as a preacher oppressed 
him. Going back into his study, he fell down before 
God, and asked power of him for a work among souls. 
Then he selected as a text, “ My soul, wait thou only 
upon God; for my expectation is from him,” and 
began to prepare for his next Sunday’s service. His 
sermon was almost literally written upon his knees. 


power he was seeking, for God’s work. When the 
| Sunday morning came, and he stood_up in his pulpit, 


_he repeated that text, in the helplessness of man and | 


| in the power of God: “ My soul, wait thou only upon 
God ; for my expectation is from him.” And again: 
“My soul, wait thou 
tation is from him.” 


only upon God ; for my expec- 
The third time he spoke, saying 
already his hearers felt his new 
He went out from that house, that morning, 
| followed by a weeping congregation; and that was 
| the beginning of a mighty work for God, the memory 
of which yet lives in all that region, and which had 
|its share in bringing Dr. Griffin into wider promi- 
nence and greater usefulness, as pastor in Newark 
and Boston, as professor at Andover, as college presi- 
dent at Williamstown ; and as a preacher of rare 
power during the remainder of his days. 

“Show me a man who has power with God for 
men; and I will show you a man who has power 
with men for God.” It is he whose expectation of 
power is from God who hasa fulfillment of his expec- 
tation in his power over men for good—in pulpit, in 
Sunday-school, in the home circle, or in the commu- 
nity at large. 


the same words; and 
| power. 


RENOUNCING THE WORLD. 


To renounce the world in one way is the most 
commendable act of a man’s life; to renounce it in 
another way is a very dangerous thing, if not a posi- 
tively injurious one. 

The old English question asked of a candidate for 
baptism inquires whether he is ready to “renounce 
the devil and all his works, the vain pomp and glory 
of the wicked world, with all the covetous desires of 
the same.” Such things as these the Christian must 
renounce before he can be a Christian at all. There 
can be no half-way business about it. Compromise 
with the downright wickedness of the world is fatal 
to the godly life. A partial surrender gives up the 
whole. 

There is, however, another and very prevalent 
idea of the renunciation of the world, which is materi- 
ally different from the abandonment of the thought- 
less or deliberate acts of the unrighteous children of 
this life. It is something more than abandonment, 
it is separation. Taking a Pilate’s wash-bowl, many 
persons purify their hands, and then declare that 
they have nothing further to do with sin. To them, 
the text “Come out from among them, and be ye 
separate,” means not only the abandonment of sin, 
but the desertion of sinners. In the endeavor to keep 
‘themselves pure, they give up efforts for the reclama- 
tion of those who are stained with guilt. They build 
| convent walls, and immure themselves within their 
In order to remove the possibility of 
_ relapsing into evil ways, they seek to banish the possi- 
| bility of temptation. If they are never tempted, 
‘they never fall. Persons of this way of thinking are 
by no means confined to the Roman Catholic Church. 
The monastic tendency exists where monasticism is 
The desire to make an object of one’s 
self, or to do some startling thing, is universal. “ If I 
could get dead drunk, and lie in the gutter, with my 
pockets turned inside out, I think I should be satis- 
fied,” says one. “If I could be known, the world 
over, asa marvel of purity, 1 could rest content,” 
says another. The world is full of people who, like 
the little girl in the nursery rhyme, are very, very 
good when they are good, but “horrid” when they 
'are bad. Of course it is more pleasant to be a model 
of excellence than a model of vice; and so, in their 





| dim recesses. 


unknown. 





' zeal to renounce the world, men swing on hooks, or | 
| climb St. Simeon Stylites’ pillar, or vow to read no | 
| book but the Bible, according to their several reli- | 


gious faiths. It is the same world they all seek to 
abandon, though their methods vary. It is the secret 


| plaudit of their own hearts that they value even more | 


than the world’s astonishment or reverence. Each 
of them deliberately makes up his mind, like the boy 
in the juvenile story, to become a “blighted being.” 
| After all, it is Christian work that approves the 
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believer. Positive virtue is a very different thing 
from negative innocence. The Christian organiza- 
tion is the church militant, not the church contem- 
plative. One man’s duty is not another’s; but cer- 
tainly few persons are so isolated, by nature or by 
circumstance, as to be exempt from all other duties 
than that of self-culture. The Son of Man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost. His followers 
can hardly excuse themselves for abandoning efforts 
in the same direction. The fear of falling, the 
delights of spiritual piety, or the benefits of religious 
‘culture, are not valid reasons for abandoning the 
world to its fate. The New Testament lays a great 
| deal of stress upon Christian endeavor, but says very 
little about the cultivation of a mystical spirituality 
unconnected with active effort in such fields as seem 
to lie around each individual. 
is worthy of his hire. 


It is the laborer who 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Among the many fresh evidences of good work in 
the Sunday-school, comes this report from a Philadelphia 
Methodist superintendent : 


On a recent Sunday, in one ot the Bible classes in my 
school, the teacher pressed home upon his scholars the willing- 
ness of our heavenly Father to receive the earnest penitent. 
The son of the teacher did not go out to evening service. On 
the return of his father and mother from church, and just 
before retiring for the night, he asked them for a private inter- 
view. He then told them that as his father taught the lesson 
(The Prodigal Son) to his class, he found the Saviour, to the 
joy and comfort of his heart. Next morning his mother stopped 
me, on my way to the city, to tell me the good news, and, as you 
may suppose, it was ajoyful moment for both mother and 
superintendent. A few nights after this, at the close of the even- 
ing service in our church, we held an inquiry-meeting, when 
another of my Sunday-school scholars entered into the believer’s 
rest. The blessed Saviour had heard her prayer, and spoken 
peace to her soul. Turning to me, with the tears of joy flowing 
down her cheeks, she said: “O Mr. ——! will you try and 
bring my papa to the Saviour?” A short time ago, just at 
the close of the morning service, a messenger came to inform 
me that one_of our teachers was very ill. I at once hastened to 
her home. Entering her chamber I found her{weeping parents 
and friends standing round her dying bed, singing “ E’en 
though it be across that raiseth me.” As soon as her eyes 
rested upon me, she recognized me, and, not being able to spéak 
so as to be heard, she raised her dying hand and pointed heaven- 
ward. I said, ‘‘ Martha, do you realize now that the Saviour is 
precious to you?” She replied, ‘‘ Yes, oh yes!” and imme- 
diately her spirit winged its flight to the regions of the 
blessed. 


How a church shall govern, or direct, its Sunday- 
school, is a question which has been much discussed ; and 
one which would be answered variously according to the 
denominational views of those passing upon it. A Penn- 
sylvania correspondent is exercised over some opinions 
already expressed in these columns, and writes as follows: 

You say, “‘ The Sunday-school of a church ought to be under 
the care of the church, or subject to church direction,” and that 
| there is no necessity for a “constitution or by-laws;” that a 
| Sunday-school “cannot be held together by articles of associa- 

tion.” 





Granting that what you say may in some cases be true, 
| I would like to know how you would manage the matter under 
| such a ruling. How would you select your officers? Would 
| you make the pastor superintendent ; or would you take an 
elder? If either, how would you choose him to office? Would 
you have the session elect or appoint him; or would you allow 
the school a voice in theselection? Would you have the officers 
appointed for life, or would you have a change once in a while ? 
If you would be willing to have a change, how would you bring 
that change about, according to your idea of governing Sunday- 
schools ? 

We judge from the terms employed by him, that our 
questioner is a Presbyterian. Our remarks had refer- 
ence to schools of all denominations. In our opinion a 
church Sunday-school (and every local church ought to 
have at least one Sunday-school) should be governed 
according to the usages of its denomination—and usages 
vary considerably in different denominations. In one 
| denomination the pastor, or rector, is the chief repository . 
of authority, and appoints his Sunday-school superin- 
tendent and teachers. In another denomination this 
work is done by the “quarterly conference.” Again the 
| “session” has the responsibility, and either makes the 
| appointments directly, or passes on those made by the 
body of teachers already in office and approved. Yet 
| again the entire church holds the matter in control, or 
| delegates it to its Sunday-school. In all cases, the ques- 
| tions propounded by our correspondent are to be answered 
according to the practice approved by the denomination 

to which the school belongs. 








November 16, 1878.] 





_ACHAN’S WEDGE. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
A little wedge of gold, O Lord! 
Thou wilt not miss it much ; 
Amidst thy vast abundance stored, 
Canst thou have need of such ? 
And didst thou speak, indeed, the word, 
Forbidding me to touch ? 


How can I think the old command 
That long ago had been 

Proclaimed throughout an ancient land, 
Was meant to take me in? 

And if I do not understand 
It so,—is mine the sin ? 


The pleasant tastes thou gavest me, 
Must I forego, deny ? 

And school myself to let them be 
Unused, without a sigh, 

For lack of just the ministry 
A little gold can buy ? 


This costly garment,—Lord, forgive, 
Beseech thee, if I urge 

That I can love thee, praise thee, strive 
My will in thine to merge, 

And truly for thy service live 
In cloth-of-gold, as serge ! 


The goodly colors thou hast wrought, 
The lovely fashioning 

Which thou some deftest hand hast taught 
Across its weft to fling, 

Can I persuade myself I ought 
To count “ a cursed thing” ? 


I cannot comprehend it so, 
That gain to thee should fall, 

If I the garment should forego,— 
To thee, who ownest all : 

Thou dost not take account, I trow, 
Of anything so small! 


Have I not marched with even tread, 
And kept the cloud in view ? 

Have I not on the manna fed, 
Nor mourned, as many do, 

That they must eat the pilgrim’s bread 
The pilgrim’s journey through ? 

So, since I, on thy church’s side, 
Her banners help to hold, 

Since mid her ranks I would abide, 
In promised conquest, bold, 

Lord, be not wroth, though I should hide 
This little wedge of gold ! 


THE ETHICAL ELEMENT IN POLITICS. 


BY J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 
Civil-service reform, the foot-ball of parties, has a 


more wide-reaching significance than the diminution of 


executive patronage, the application of proper tests in 
appointments to office, and the securing, for the civil 
administration, of servants instead of partisans. Under- 
lying this question and many others is the ethical ele- 
ment in politics. 

Civil government is ordained of God. It is adminis- 
tered by men. These men are very fallible. Elevation 
to office does not purify human nature. Giving suffrage 
to the ignorant and penniless may be a panacea for many 
political ailments, but giving an office does not havea 
regenerative effect. This civil government is intended 
for temporal ends. Its province in respect to matters of 
religion is, as Dr. Wardlaw said, that it has no province 
at all; but a pure religion, widely diffused and operative, 
is most salutary. To separate morals from politics is 
an impossibility. That, ifattainable, would be, in a very 
important relation, to make our religion (and religion 
and morality are never to be divorced) a holiday affair, 
to be professed on particular days, but not to be infused 
into, and to interpenetrate, the whole life. One might 
as well seek to take out of the human system the numer- 
ous channels for the circulation of blood. 

The state, as an ordinance of God, affords scope for the 
development of high qualities ; and those qualities are all 
divine gifts and trusts, and the Creator will exact a rigid 
account thereof. Moral law, religious obligation, runs 
through human life, every part and day of it. In all 
man’s personal activities, he is under the guidance and 
subject to the authority of moral law. He cannot hide 
from it; he cannot divest himself of its sanctions. It is 
over him in publie and in privatestation. If conscience, 
as an intuition, have universality, it must demand sub- 
jection of every person, and everywhere. It is a divine 
revelation ; it is sovereign of right, and not by popular 
vote or individual will. 

All political organizations must find their ultimate 
basis in the moral nature of man. Outside of the uni- 
versal and necessary laws of morals, which inhere in 
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| man’s very constitution, there can be no warrant for 
| laws. Civil law is more or less the recognition of the 
| fact that moral law has “ universal sway.”’ Without the 
recognition of man’s moral nature, nay, without the 
sanctions of God’s law, governments have no terrors to 
enforce obedience, nothing to secure validity of oaths, 
and few rights and responsibilities which rise higher 
'than the brutes which perish. Dr. Franklin said, “The 
| great majority of mankind need the motives of religion 
|to restrain them from vice.” In these days of ration- 
|alism and repudiation, it needs to be reiterated and 
emphasized that states can have no legitimate foundation 
except on the acknowledgment of the inviolableness of 
natural rights and obligations. Other considerations than 
expediency, or interest, or utilitarianism must control, or 
the ends and prerogatives of government are subverted, 
and we are remitted to the sophism of Anaxagoras, who 
taught the Athenian democracy that nothing that is 
profitable is amiss. 

It is conceded that personal direction of motive enters 
essentially into the morality of an action, and that a 
government, as such, cannot seek directly moral ends, as 
it has no personality. But there must not be discordance 
betwixt moral law and political law. Right and true 
must find embodiment in statutes, and the law of God is 
the only unfailing standard of the right. Positive laws 
are notin the sphere of morals, but they may favor or 
retard moral life, and must harmonize with moral law. 
The end aimed at in all legal or civil-service reform is 
to bring law and administration more completely into 
accord with the unvarying rule of the right and the just. 
While the political must not slide into the moral govern- 
ment, the political must never contravene moral law. 
Governments do not legislate to enforce gravitation. It 
would be the height of madness to contravene it. 

Moral law, in some of its duties, may be incapable of 
determinate and specific enforcement, such as charity, 
and truth, and honor; but the general principles cannot 
with impunity be disregarded. The immutable distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, honor and dishonor, 
truth and falsehood, must be respected. No one would 
assert that a government can safely legislate to encour- 
age lying, or uncharitableness, or impurity. Patience, 
forgiveness, charity, etc., are outside the pale of legisla- 
tion, yet the state must prevent gross immoralities. 
Offenses capable of specific ascertainment, such as lot- 
teries, gambling-houses, grog-shops, houses of infamy, the 
law justly punishes. Positive education in virtue may 
not be attempted, yet to aim at corruption or debasement 
is abhorrent to our instincts of right. 

Richmond, Va. 


GIVING AS THEY CAN RECEIVE. 
BY ELLA A, DRINKWATER. 


The many stories that we read of the unbounded infiu- 
ence which some teachers possess over every variety of 
scholar, are rather discouraging until we consider that 
such instances are rare, and usually highly colored; for 
just as we select our Christmas gifts—gloves for poor little 
Sue, a thimble for diligent Ellen, a book for literary 
Kate, travels and adventure for lame Tom, biography for 
restless Hal, and stories for phlegmatic Jonas—so we 
must give ourselves to our classes, remembering that we 
can be to them only what they will allow us to be. 

Listen to a class while they “talk over” their teacher. 

“T think she is perfectly lovely,” cries Maud. ‘‘ What 
beautiful language she uses, and how much she knows 
about the Bible! And she is so sympathetic! Why, I 
tell her things that I can’t tell mother! And she is so 
interested in our studies, and so anxious for us to grow 
into everything lovely and good.” 

“Do you think so?” asks Anna, coldly. “I think she 
uses big words, and is kind of stuck up; she thinks of 
nothing but study, and people’s hearts and minds, and 
such things. But she is good, I guess; and she showed 
me how to cut my basque over.” 











“T expect she’s good, but she’s queer,” is Delia’s com- 
ment. “She talks so much about praying and things. | 
Why, she prays when she walks about the house. in’t 
that funny?” 

“She is partial; she looks at some of the girls as if she 
liked them better than the others,” complains Nancy. 

“She always talks so romantic,” adds Josie. “ Do you 
suppose she knows how to work any? 
she can make butter?” 


I don’t believe 





So we can only go around, like a milkman among our 
| scholars, filling their gill-cups and half-pint cups, and | 
pint cups, and quart cups, and gallon cups, studying and 
working and praying the while for capacity to fill a | 
hogshead. | 


We may impress our whole class with our sincerity and | 


| an important post. 


| myself. 
| things, not to foment quarrels. 
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our love for them, and this is all that the majority can 
receive; let us study to find a crevice into which to pour 
just the needed drop, while we do not expect, but are 
unfeignedly thankful for, one or two hearts which beat in 
perfect sympathy with ours. 

Just here arises the necessity, especially in our rural 
schools, for more carefully graded classes; for we all have 
found it difficult to decide in which light to view some of 
our lessons, fearing to starve one half the class while we 
feed the other half. We should have patience to wait 
till our scholars grow up to ideas, or evolve them out of 
their own experiences, instead of forcing them upon their 
acceptance, to be thrown aside or pinned on for appear- 
ance’s sake, 

To-day we may teach them to bear one another’s bur- 
dens, but we should wait until to-morrow before telling 
them that every man should bear his own burden. 

To-day we may caution them against answering a fool 
according to his folly, but to-morrow we must enjoin 
them to answer a fool according to his folly. 

There was a man sent from God, whose name was John, 
and yet, if ye will receive him, this is Elias, which was for to 
come, 


AN HONEST EGYPTIAN OFFICIAL, 
BY CAMARDEEN. 


The Stele of Beka, an ancient Egyptian funeral monu- 
ment in the Museum of Turin, has lately been translated 
by Frangois Chabas, and is well worth reproduction now 
as an ancient picture of the honest life of a public man. 
Beka was the great steward of the public granary; an 
office once filled by the patriarch Joseph. His funeral 
inscription is distinguished by the absence of the usual 
long litanies, though it has many sentences taken from 
the Negative Confession of the Ritual of the Dead. The 
following is the translation : 

“A royal gift of offerings to the person of the steward of 
the public granary, Beka, the justified. 

“He says: I myself was just and true, without malice, 
having put God in his heart, and having been quick. to 
discern his will. I reach the city of those who are in eter- 
nity. I have done good upon earth; I have harbored no 
prejudice; I have not been wicked ; I have not approved 
of any offense or iniquity. I have taken pleasure in 
speaking the truth; I have perceived the advantage it is 
to conform to this practice upon the earth from the first 
action of my life even to the tomb. My sure defense 
shall be to speak truth in the day when I reach the divine 
judges, the skillful interpreters, discoverers of all actions, 
the chastisers of sins. 

“Pure is my soul. Living, I bear no malice. There are 
no errors attributable to me, no sins of mine are before 
their hand. I am come out of this trial with the help of . 
truth, and behold I am in the place of the ancients. 

“Bring ye the food of truth to the steward of the pub- 
lic granary, Beka, the justified. 

“He says: It was I who filled the heart of the Lord of 
the two regions, the beloved of the king of Upper Egypt, 
the favorite of the king of Lower Egypt, on account of 
my pre-eminent merits, which were the cause of my 
promotion. Great was I in the place of millions of true 
perfections. Wherever the king proceeded, I approached 
his person, and went joyfully round him, adoring his 
goodness each day, and did homage to the double asp on 
his diadem throughout all time. 

“The steward of the public granary, Beka. 

‘He says: Iam a corpse [mummy], I whotook pleasure 
in truth, conformably with the laws of the tribunal of the 
Two Truths [that is, the Hall of Osiris] desired by me. 
I reach Hades. I have not made myself master over the 
lowly ; I have done no harm to men who honored their 
gods. I have spent my lifetime in the life of truth, until 
I have attained the age of veneration, being in favor with 
the king, and beloved by the great ones around him. The 
royal dwelling, those who dwelt there, no ill will towards 
me was in their heart. The men of the future, while they 
live, will be charmed by my remarkable merits. He who 
inhabits the place of the fullness of health had given me 
My sincerity and my goodness were 
in the heart of my father and mother; my affection was 


in them. Never have I outraged it in my mode of action 


| towards them from the beginning of the time of my 


youth. Though great, yet I have acted as if I had been 
a little one, I have not disabled any one worthier than 
My mouth has always been opened to utter true 
I have repeated what I 
have heard just as it was told tome. O all ye men who 
live, taking pleasure in truth every day in Egypt, ye who 
are not yet nourished by the god, Lord of Abydos [Osiris], 
who lives on truth each day, be happy! Spend your life 
in pleasures until you approach the happy West. May 
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your soul enjoy the right to go freely in and out like the = will be again when there is a demand for them. you were putting it into a scrap-book. Should you put 


eternal Lords who are established before the gods!”’ 
Equally striking with the absence of the long litanies | 
is the basis of goodness upon which Beka founds his claim 
to consideration. Though the Egyptian moral and men- | 
tal culture was much in advance of the common present 
estimate, yet both king and priest would rejoice in havy- 
ing waged bloody and extensive wars, in having plundered 
inoffensive peoples, and in having sent multitudes of 
their enemies down to hades before them. 
oasis in the desert of cruelty and selfish glory. 


This is one 


LEAFLET ALBUMS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
MUSIC. 


BY E, E, HASTY, 


In one of the numbers of The Sunday School Times, 
last year, the very able reviewer of the songs of the season 
expressed a great want of the Sunday-school. He said 
that we needed a little book, with a dozen or twenty of 
the very best new songs every year, to freshen and ani- 
mate Sunday-school worship. Had he said that it would 
be a good plan to secure a few bushels of fruit from the 
trees of Paradise, the suggestion would hardly have 
seemed more impracticable. Something like a thousand 
new pieces are published in a year, in a multitude of | 
different publications, Scattered through this wilderness 
of inferior, common-place, and tolerable songs, there are 
a dozen or twenty that fairly breathe and glow with life 
and light and love and heaven. We want them very 
much indeed; but they are private property, and are 
relied on to float off inferior songs. | 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of the problem, this | 
paper purports to give a plan for reaching something | 
similar to the desired little book. We can, in good | 
measure, now, and ultimately in full measure, secure our | 
own choice of hymns, in one collection convenient for | 
use. The total first cost, to a school averaging sixty | 
attendants, may be as low as eighty cents; and an_ 
expense of forty cents a month, for new music, will keep 
the plan in operation. The hymns accessible for this | 
purpose in one way or another, include a considerable pro- | 
portion of the very best. 

The article proposed is a blank book or album, with | 
few large, stiff pages, to which the hymns, in the form of 
leaflets or scraps, can be attached. The leaflets are so | 
placed on the page as to overlap each other like shingles, | 
exposing the title of each hymn. From four to twelve | 
can be put on each page; and an album of twenty-four | 
pages will be sufficiently large. It isa matter of prime 
importance that no hymn be placed in the albums until | 
the leader of music is sure that it is one of the very best, | 
and that the school will like it. When a hymn has been 
sung until no longer serviceable, it is to be remorselessly 
pulled out, and another put in its place. In this way the | 
collection will be always rich and fresh, and will be | 
serviceable until the album itself wears out. Our current | 
books usually contain a hundred or two of hymns; yet 
the number in actual, constant wear, at one time, in a 
given school, is not often more than twenty. Two new 
hymns a month are enough for any school; and if the 
music-leader keeps a bright lookout he can get them. 
It is to be presumed that the school already has a book of 
some sort in use. The albums then, beginning with blank 
emptiness, grow gradually, hymn by hymn, to the num- 
ber of twenty or more, when the old book can be dis- 
carded if desired. It is indispensible that the albums | 
all belong to the school, that they be not taken home, and 
that some careful person put in the hymns, so as to make | 
every album alike. 

A word, now, concerning the present sources of supply. | 
Many of the best new pieces appear in inexpensive 
periodicals, which can be purchased ‘in sufficient quan- 
tities, and cut up expressly for the choice music. Some 
of these publications contain more than a dozen pieces, 
at a cost of a few cents. Such of the hymns as prove to 
be of the first rank may cost the school less than a cent 
each. Thus a hymn can be placed in twenty albums, 
fora school of sixty attendants, at a cost of less than 
twenty cents. Twice a month is often enough to do this. 
In fact, the cheapness of supply furnishes one of the 
most dangerous rocks on which to get wrecked. The 
leader will be tempted to stuff the albums with a multi- 
tude of carelessly chosen pieces, until the collection is 
nearly worthless on account of its chaffiness. We have 
a great many children’s monthlies and semi-monthlies 
that often insert a piece of music. Book publishers 
advertise their collections by securing the insertion of 
some of the best pieces. Let the school cut these out 
when it sees them, From this source the ‘hymns will 
cost about a cent and a half each. 

Music leaflets used to be published as such, and doubt- 


' album will prove just that needed device. 


‘about the quality of the dinner itself, than about the | 
| quality of the plate on which itis served. 
|store obtain a quantity of the heaviest, first quality 


as heavy, it would of course cost twice as much, 


Inextricable confusion and general disgust seems to 
have resulted from the attempt to use loose leaflets; no 
device for keeping them in order and in good preserva- 
tion being at hand. It is to be hoped that the leaflet 
The writer, 
for his own school, means to cut up a lot of the five-cent 
Gospel Hymns, and fill one leaf of the albums with the 
best of that excellent collection; the music not being 
needed to old familiar hymns. This will make the 


| albums serviceable from the outset, without waiting for 
| the gradual accumulation of a stock of new hymns. 
| school’s own card, with the words of twenty-four hymns, 


The | 


will also be inserted, for a like reason. As a source of | 


|supply in the ultimate future, it is to be hoped that we | 
/can make such a concerted demand of publishers that | 


they will let us have their pages singly, as well as bound | 
in books. 

To obtain the albums, doubtless the best way, if the 
treasury of the school can afford it, would be to go to 
your nearest reliable bookbinder. He can make you 
such a number as you require, with neat, substantial 
covers, and leaves of cardboard or four-ply manilla. As 
the cover would be the main cost, perhaps it might be 
well to put in more than twenty-four pages. The school 
can, however, make its own albums, at a cost for material 
of only about two cents each. They will not look as 
nice as the dainty volumes we have been accustomed 
to sing from, but some very sensible people care more | 


At a paper- 


manilla paper. This, although a cheap stuff, will prob- 
ably look neater, after having seen a year’s wear, than 
anything else will. You want the great sheets, 40 by 48 | 
inches in size; and heavy enough to weigh about ten 
pounds to the quire. The cost is from nine to twelve | 
and a half cents per pound; and a quire will make forty- | 

' 





eight albums. The heaviest of the manilla, that comes 

in great rolls three or four feet wide, would be still 

better, although more difficult to make up. Being twice 
It is | 
very difficult to get the curl out of roll manilla; and the | 
albums made of it would also be hard to stitch. We will | 
consider only the large folded ,paper. The pages of the | 
album want to be about nine inches high by seven and a | 
half wide; but as the great sheets will make just as | 
many of a larger size, it may be well to have them nine | 
and a half inches by seven and three-quarters. Take six | 
great sheets at once, and cut offa strip of seven and three- 

quarters inches from the folded edge. Cut off the extra | 
two inches from the two ends of this strip, and divide it | 


| into four equal parts. You have now four of your albums | 
ready to stitch. Take the sections of paper that remain, | 


fold them, put them together six by six, trim them down 
to size, and divide into four as before. Proceed in this | 
manner till you have enough. Perhaps it would be still | 
better to make the albums as large as the paper admits | 
at first, and then trim them all around after they are | 
stitched. For cutting paper you want a straight-edged | 
board and a sharp knife: a shoemaker’s knife is best. 
Arrange two other pieces of board, resting on your ruler, | 
so that you can kneel with your weight on the ruler and | 
paper while you cut. The knife must be held firmly, and | 
drawn with a long, oft-repeated stroke. Cutting paper, | 
simple as it looks, is quite an art. If you have no one | 
that can master it, you may have to cut one sheet at a 

time with the shears. Stitch the albums by opening 

them and running them through a sewing machine. 


| Before doing this you can, at a moderate additional cost, 


have the outside leaves printed—the first page a neat | 
title, and the last a border containing rules. Number 
the pages with a pen, putting the figures on the inside 
upper corner of the page. If in the usual place, they will 
be covered up as soon asthe page is used. All this takes 
some work, but it is a benefit to the school to have work 
to do which the members can perform. 

To attach the hymns, trim the tops close down to the 
title. The first hymn on the page should also be trimmed 
pretty close on each edge. Place the first hymn even 
with the top of the page, and even with the front edge of 
the page also. Put the second hymn just enough lower 
to avoid hiding the title of the first, and nearly half an 
inch further back on the page. The third hymn is to be 
put still lower and further back, and so on in this lap- 
shingle style, until the bottom and back of the page is 
reached. With music printed in the common shape, 
long and narrow, two courses can be run, one beginning 
at the top of the page, and one beginning at the middle. 
In this way one page may hold as many as twelve pieces. 
Stick the leaflets in with mucilage, or very strong paste— 
and don’t stick the whole back of the leaflet down, as if 


| sure and have each one just alike. 


| strip about a quarter of an inch wide on the edge. 


them on this way, the page would only hold one or two. 
Only a little strip on the inner edge of the leaflet is to 
be gummed; and when attached it becomes a little page 
of itself. Do not let one leaflet stick upon another in 
attaching them ; you want them so that any one can be 
pulled out without disturbing any of the rest. 

I will suppose you are about to insert a new hymn 
into each of the twenty albums of your school. You will 
want twenty copies of the hymn, of course,—“ First catch 
your hare.” Trim each leaflet just as you want it. 
Decide where the hymn is to stand in the album, and be 
Place the albums in a 
pile, opened to the place. Now lay one copy of the hymn 
upon a suitable piece of board. Place a second copy 
upon the first in such a way as to cover all of it except a 
Puta 
third copy upon the second in the same way, and so on 
till you have about ten; then with a few dabs of the 
brush you can gum them all at once, just as you want 
them. Before they have time to dry, rub them fast in 
their respective places. Continue in this way till all are 
inserted. 


THE WANDERER. 
BY BYRON A. BROOKS. 


Out from the winter night, 
Faint with its far-winged flight, 
From over the sea 
There came to me 
A little bird, by tempests driven 
Far from its native heaven ; 
Came fluttering at my window-pane, 
With a sad, sweet cry in the wind and rain ; 
So strange and sudden was the sound, 
My heart gave one tumultuous bound, 
And then was still. 
With feeble will 
I let the weary wanderer in, 
It fell at my feet with fear and pain ; 
I clasped it to my throbbing breast ; 
It lived and slumbered in its nest. 


The morning dawned, O dawn so fair, 
Of night so drear! O vision rare, 
That blest my eyes 
With glad surprise ! 
Out from the winter night, 
Faint with its far-winged flight, 
From over the sea, 
Had come to me, 

A cherub bright, in mercy given, 

A wanderer to earth from heaven. 

© little wanderer so dear, 

I bless the hour that brought thee here. 
Thou shalt not fly to sea again ; 
Thou never shalt be free again, 

For I have caged thee in my heart, 

And thou and I shall never part, 

Until the tide, returning to the sea, 

Shall bear away both thee and me. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER ACCORDING TO 
SCRIPTURE. 


BY RUTH POOL, 


In a parlor furnished and adorned with all that abun- 
dant means and fine taste could procure, a lady, more 
beautiful than all, sat alone. Upon a marble table lay an 
open book, and the lady’s bright face bent over it. Its title 
was, “The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” It was dearer to her than all that her 
wealth or station could give. When she closed the vol- 
ume she drew her chair to the grate, leaned back in it, 
and sat looking thoughtfully, almost sadly, into the fire. 

Her silent thinking was soon broken by the entrance 
of her husband. He drew an easy-chair beside his wife’s. 
As the two sat together he asked: “ Is not my little wife’s 
face more grave than usual to-night? 

“T have been reading,” said she, “one of our Lord’s 
rules of life, which we have néver obeyed.” 

“ What is that?” asked Mr. Lyndon. 

“When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, and the blind.” 

“But we have sent more feasts than we could number 
to the poor. Many of them would bring uncleanliness, 
and perhaps disease, to us, if invited to sit with us and 
our children at the family table.” 

“That is true; but there are also many whom we might 
safely receive, and my heart tells me that we ought some- 
times to obey literally that tender command of the Mas- 
ter’s.” 

“Little mother, you are as wise as you are winning. 
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You have already persuaded me. 
this matter, and it shall be my will.” 

“Every inch of your six feet, my husband, is full of 
goodness and sympathy, as well as strength.” 

After these mutual, loving praises, a plan was pro- 
posed, discussed, and adopted. This little story is not 
going to repeat the talk, but will tell how the plan came 
out next morning at breakfast. 

Mamma sat in her place, her face more radiant than 
the silver service before her. Papa carved the beefsteak. 
Ned, aged ten, and Grace, half-past seven, were making a 
medley of music with their talking and laughing, and all 
were fresh as that clear November morning. 

‘““Mamma,” asked Grace, “ Thanksgiving will be here 
in a week. Are you going to have another dinner-party, 
such as we had last Thanksgiving Day?” 

“Yes, your papa andI talked the matter over last 
night, and decided to have another dinner-party, but not 
like last year’s. We shall have a party of little people.” 

“A party of little people for Ned and me: oh, that 
will be fine, fine!” exclaimed Grace. 

“ Jolly, jolly! Hurrah for our children’s Thanksgiv- 
ing party!” said Ned. “How many shall we have, and 
who?” 

‘““What if you should not be pleased when we give you 
our list?””’ asked Mr. Lyndon. 

“Oh! you and mamma always make pleasant plans for 
us,” said Ned. 

“This is to be a new kind of party, unlike any wehave 
ever had.” 

“But, papa,” said Grace, “ children always like all sorts 
of new things.” 

‘““We are going to invitesome children who have proba- 
bly never had an invitation to a Thanksgiving dinner,” 
said the mother. 

“ How strange, mamma! 
ute. 


We can’t wait another min- 
Now please tell us who our company are to be.” 
“Then promise not to speak while I am telling you.” 
“Tl be as mum as a mouse, mamma,” said Grace. 
“ And I,” said Ned, “won’t let any words out if I can 
help it, but sometimes they will jump out when I’m 
holding ’em back as hard as I can.” 


“ Here, then, is the list for your party: Benny Baines, 


the boot-black, who shines to help support his widowed | 


mother; Timmy O’Neil, the poor little boy with one leg 


and a crutch, who sells peanuts; Jenny Boon, the blind | 


child of the seamstress to whom I give some of Gracie’s 
old clothes; Kitty Blyn, the little lame girl who sells 
bouquets inthe park ; Fritz, our light-haired German lad, 
who comes to the kitchen for the cook’s savings for his 
goat; and the pretty dark-haired Italian child Emilia, 
who leads about her half-blind father, the organ-grinder. 
If these will come, then we shallinyite General Morton’s 


children, Edith and Frank, to come and help you make | 


the strangers happy. Their father and mother think 


upon most matters as your papa and mamma do, and will | 


be glad to have their children attend such a party. 
the tongues may be untied.” 

At this point the tongues were loosed, and made many 
exclamations of delight and surprise; but these will not 
be given to the printer to put into this story. 

Ned declared, “ That is the strangest, newest, pleasant- 
est plan that ever was made in the world.” 

“How will the children be invited, mamma?” 
Grace. 

“T will write notes, and send them by the coachman, 
and your brother may go with him.” 

“1,” said Mr. Lyndon, “will give you something to put 
into your notes beside the invitation to dinner. You may 
invite each child to come to our house two days before 
Thanksgiving, to receive a new suit of clothes and shoes.” 

At this Gracie declared “We have the very best papa 
and mamma in the whole world.” 

The long week of waiting came to an end, and Thanks- 
giving Day arrived. The table in Mrs. Lyndon’s dining- 
room was handsomely set, and at each plate was a pretty 
bouquet of greenhouse flowers. For the dinner there was 
an abundance of good things: smoking oysters, a huge 
turkey and roast beef, fresh celery curling over the tops of 
tall glasses, sweet potatoes and various other vegetables, 
with plenty of crimson cranberries. For dessert there 
was a pyramid of ice-cream and two silver baskets of ele- 
gant, feathery cake, not made too rich. In the centre of 
the table stood a pyramid of golden oranges, deep red 
apples, grapes purple and grapes white. The poor chil- 
dren, and the rich ones too, greatly enjoyed their dinner. 
Those of them who were unaccustomed to such good 
things, so handsomely served, showed no greediness 
or any ill manners. Mr. and Mrs. Lyndon, Ned and 
Grace, and the two young Mortons sat at the table, and 
by kind, lively talk made the strangers happy and at ease. 
After dinner came the sports. In the children’s large 


Now 


asked 


Do what you desire in| 


. fun. 


play-room were games, battledoor and shuttlecock, hoops, 
and various things to amuse. Though a city house, Mr. | 


Lyndon’s was blessed with a back yard. Most of it was 
invested ina grass plot, and through this was a paved 
walk. Here were balls, marbles, and other provisions for 
The boys took naturally more to the yard, in which 
they could knock about and make plenty of noise with 
no feeling of restraint. The girls as naturally liked best 
the play-room in the house. Here too was seen gentle 
Timmy O’Neil with his crutch. It was sweet tosee how 
kind all were to him; and still more attentive were they 


to the blind child. Her face, at first lonely and sad, soon 


grew bright, and her laugh was as light-hearted as any 
one’s. How wonderful and how comforting it is that the 
blind can be gay! 

Everywhere the little Lyndons and Mortons were so 
many benevolent busy bees flying about to attract others 
to all the pleasant things. 

At four o’clock Mrs. Lyndon invited the children into 
the bath-room to wash their hands. A lively ceremony 
they made of it in that safe place for the running over of 
their spirits and the splashing of water. There was 
plenty of foam ‘and fun as two or three pairs of hands 
scrambled together in the marble basin for the soap. 

When all hands were clean, the owners of them were 


led down to the library, and allowed to handle books and 


pictures, to look as long as they liked at them, and at all 
the beautiful and curious things. 

After this treat all passed to the parlor to enjoy what 
could be found there. 
to the piano. 
joined her in singing. All the children who could, sang 
too, and a very sweet concert that was. Then Mr. Lyn- 


_ don sat down, asking all the children to do so, and he 


gave them a loving, cheerful talk. He urged them to be 
Christian children, which was, he said, simply to love 
and please the Lord. He spoke of truthfulness and of 
love, and told them how these are beyond all measure bet- 
ter and greater than riches, or even learning, or anything 
in all the world. He closed by offering a fervent prayer 
to Him who when on earth laid his hands on children’s 
heads and blessed them. 

The white light of day was beginning to grow gray 
when Mrs. Lyndon said, “ Dear children, it is time for us 
to part. The boys may go now. When the coachman 
comes with the carriage, we will send the little girls to 
their homes.” ; 

As the boys passed to the street door, Mr. Lyndon 
handed to each a new market basket in which were a pair 


of roasted chickens, some sweet potatoes, a parcel of | 


sugar and one of tea, to carry home to mother. Ina few 
minutes the carriage came, and the little girls were placed 
init. One of the servants went with them holding on 
her lap the dear blind child as her special charge. 

To each one was given a basket containing the same 
remembrance for mother as was given to the boys. 

How quiet the house was when all were gone! Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyndon, Ned and Grace, and the young Mortons, 
gathered round the grate fire, as, without, darkness drew 
on. Of course they all talked of the party. 

Mr. Lyndon said: “I will tell you, children, how we 
came to have this Thanksgiving dinner, unlike any we 
have ever had before. Mamma read one night, with 
some strange new pair of eyes she never had‘used before, 
these words in the New Testament: ‘ When thou makest 
a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy breth- 
ren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbors, lest they 
also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. But 
when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind: and thou shalt be blessed: for they can- 


not recompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at | 


the resurrection of the just.’” 
“ But, papa,” asked Ned, ‘does that mean that we 


shall never invite our uncles, aunts, and cousins, nor any | 


people who will ask us sometime ? ” 

“Oh no, my son, it cannot mean that: it means that 
we shall sometimes ‘bid the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind;’ and so we determined to have this vear a 
Thanksgiving dinner according to Scripture.”’ 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, 
{The Rev. J. C. W. Coxe, in The Washington (Iowa) Gazette. } 


The present is the Sunday-school era of church work. 
Never have the possibilities of the Sunday-school been 


so clearly recognized, and its powers so fully called forth, 
as to day. 


Yet we are only in the dawn of achievement. 
Bible knowledge is not universal, neither is it perfect. 
Large advance has been made, alike in matter and 


Soon Mr. and Mrs. Lyndon went | 
Mrs. Lyndon played, and her husband | 


method; but much land yet remains to be possessed. 
While rejoicing in present attainments, it is wise to plan 
for future conquests. The word as well as the world is 
large, and has much unexplored territory. Abundant 
reward awaits the devout student. The Bible school of 
to-morrow must be largely in advance of the Bible school 
of to-day. 

Organization is essential to any associated effort. 

Units have most power when they become a unit. “ One 
shall chase a thousand,’ because “one” concretes the 
power which is dissipated among the “thousand.” With- 
out leadership there can be no following. Brawn never 
wins a battle unless brain directs. To marshal a force 
| is to utilize its energy. Scattered power means a flash in 
| the pan, and kills no game. Properly directed momen- 
| tum will send a tallow candle through an inch board. 
To secure efficiency in study there must be concentration. 
| Organization is a means to an end. To make it an 
| end in itself is to let method run mad. That would exalt 
| the letter and debase the spirit. That would enroll an 
army to glorify the commander, rather than to mortify 
the enemy. Drill means more than dress parade; it 
| means assault and victory. Otherwise a tin sword and a 
Quaker gun were better than tempered steel and a repeat 
| ing rifle. To make organization an end in Sunday-schoo. 
work is to seat man on the throne of God; to make 
human work of more importance than the divine word. 
The study of the Bible is the end of all Sunday-school 
method. 

Organization should be simple. 





That machine is 
| most efficient which does its work with least friction. 
| An unnecessary bearing is a waste of power. Cood 
| government means the largest results with the fewest 
| rules. An army of brigadiers would be of little service 
| in the field. All brain and no brawn would be a weak 
defense. The rank and file need leadership ; but leader- 
ship demands rank and file. A well-organized school 
has few officers and many privates. 

Organization should be effective. A square peg can- 
not filla round hole. A one-sided man is an incompe- 
tent in a many-sided office. A good corporal might 
make a very poor commander. Not every fisherman 
can be a fisher of men. Desire for office is not evidence 
of qualification. The place should demand the man, not 

the man the place. “Get the best” in every office, 
| whether man or woman. The latter are often the abler 
'men. Sex should be no disqualification for any position. 
| Women are usually better teachers than men. They are 
‘sometimes better administrators. 








Let common sense 

| take the helm, and steer clear of cowardly conservatism, 

| on the one hand, and rash innovation on the other. A 

| center shot tests a marksman’s skill. The highest score 

| wins, whether of flint-lock or breech-loader. Efficiency 
should test every claim. 

| What does Sunday-school organization demand? 

1. A superintendent. The qualifications and duties of 
this officer require more time and space for thorough dis- 
cussion than we have at command. Suffice it to say here, 
| that grace, grit, and gifts are the three indispensables of 
eminent success. Grace—a soul-knowledge of God and 
| of Jesus Christ our Lord, which leads to supreme devotion 
| to his cause and truth; grit—that self-confidence and 
courage of opinion which dares and does though friends 
fail and helpers falter by the way; and gifts—alike of 
nature and of culture; sanctified common sense; tact 
| which can organize victory out of defeat; ability to 
| acquire and then to use knowledge; and not least, though 
| here last, a heart-power which can bring heaven down 
| to earth, or lift earth up to heaven. The superintendent 
| should “covet earnestly the best gifts.” 

2. An assistant superintendent—in the apostolic succes- 
sion in grace, grit and gifts. 

3. A secretary—quiet, accurate, quick of eye, and with 
a ready hand, prompt, courteous, ready to do much work 
| with little praise from men. 

4. A librarian—with one or two competent assistants, 
| active, obliging, intelligent, of quick memory, of method- 
ical habit, regular, systematic, neat. 

5. A chorister—a cultured singer and a devoted Chris- 
tian, who knows God and childhood, and believes in 
singing as a means of grace. 

6. An organist—thoroughly in sympathy with the 
chorister, and prompt to second every effort to make the 
singing spirited, spiritual, and inspiriting. 
| 7. Two important committees are needed in nearly 
| every school. (1.) A library committee, who should be 
| charged with the duty of selecting all books for the use 
of the school. The pastor should be a member of any 
such committee ez officio. (2.) A pastoral committee, 
whose duty should be to seek and welcome strangers, 
introduce them to the school and church, and win them 
thus to truth and Christ, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON CALENDAR, 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
| Fourth Quarter, 1878. | 


. November 17.—Zaccheus the Publican 

8 November 4.—Judaism Overthrown.......-......-------.- 
9. December 1.—The Lord's Supper 
10. December 8.—The Cross ............-- 
11. December 15.—The Walk to Emmaus 
12. December 22.—The Saviour’s Last Words 
13, December 29.— Review. 


LESSON 9, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1878. 
Title: THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


GOLDEN TEXT: FoR As OFTEN AS YE EAT THIS BREAD, AND DRINK 
THIS CUP, YE DO SHEW THE LORD'S DEATH TILL HE COME.—1 Cor. 11: 26. 


Luke 19: 1-10 


«--«s00-. Luke 22 : 10-20 
Luke 23 : 33-46 
Luke & : 13-32 
Luke 2 : 44-53 


Lesson Topic: Communing with Jesus. 


i 
rs 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Nov. 25: Luke 22: 10-20. Communing with Jesus. 
Tuesday, Nov. 26; Ex.12:1-14. Appointment of the passover. 
Wednesday, Nov. 27: 2 Chron, 30: 13-20. Preparation for the 
passover, 

Thursday, Nov. 28: John 1: 29-36. 
Friday, Nov. 29: John 6 : 47-58. 

Saturday, Nov. 30: Rev. 3: 20-22. 
Sunday, Dec. 1: Rey. 19: 4-9. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 22: 10-20.) 

10. And he said unto them, Behold, when ye are entered into 
the city, there shall a man meet you, bearing a pitcher of water ; 
follow him into the house where he entereth in. 

11. And ye shall say unto the goodman of the house, The 
Master saith unto thee, Where is the guestchamber, where I 
shall eat the passover with my disciples ? 

12. And he shall shew you a large upper room furnished: 
there make ready. 

13. And they went, and found as he had said unto them: and 
they made ready the passover. 

14. And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the 
twelve apostles with him. 

15. And he said unto them, With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suffer: 

16. For I say unto you, I will not any more eat thereof, until 
it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. 

17. And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and said, Take 
this, and divide i among yourselves: 

18. For I say unto you, | will not drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until the kingdom of God shall come. 

19. And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and 
gave unto them, saying, This is my body which is given for 
you: this do in remembrance of me. 


The Feast Prepared, vy. 10-14. 


Outline : The Feast Explained, v. 15-20. 


The paschal lamb. 
The bread of life. 

Jesus our guest. 
Jesus our host. 


20, Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup is the 
new testament in my blood, which is shed for you. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Luke 22: 10. There shall a man meet you. When 
thou art departed from me to day, then thou shalt find two men 
by Rachel’s sepulchre in the border of Benjamin at Zelzah. 
1 Sam. 10: 2.——But these things have I told you, that when 
the time shall come, ye may remember that I told you of them. 
John 16: 4.——And the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, 
saying, Arise, and go toward the south, unto the way that goeth 
down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is desert. Then the 
Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this char- 
iot. Acts 8: 26-29, 

v.11. The Master saith._—-And if any man say aught 
unto you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need of them; and 
straightway he will send them. Matt. 21: 3. And when she 
had so said, she went her way, and called Mary her sister 
secretly, saying, The Master is come, and calleth for thee. John 
11: 28. 

Where is the guestchamber ?——Zaccheus, make haste, 
and come down; for to day I must abide at thy house. Luke 
19: 5,——-Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me. Rev. 3: 20. 

Vv. 12. He shall shew you.——Jesus 
what wasin man. John 2: 24, 25.——Lord, thou knowest all 
John 21: 17.——Whose heart the Lord opened, that 
she attended unto the things which were spoken of Paul. Acts 
16: 14, 

A large upper room.——And when they were come in, 
they went up into an upper room, where abode both Peter, and 
James, and John, and Andrew, 
tholomew, and Matthew, James the son of Alpheus, and Simon 
Zelotes, and Judas the brother of James. Acts 1: 13. And 
there were many lights in the upper chamber, where they were 
gathered together, Acts 20: 8. 


Vv. 13. They went, and found as he had said. 


things. 


Heaven and earth shall pass away ; but my words shall not pass | 


Luke 21 : 8-21 | 


if any man | 


Philip, and Thomas, Bar- | 


ahaha 
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| 
| away. Luke 21: 33.——Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. 


| John 2: 5,—Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, 
| if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God? 

John 11: 40.——And he went out, not knowing whither he went. 
| Heb. 11: 8. 


| v.14. When the hour was come. But at the place 
| which the Lord thy God shall choose to place his name in, there 
| thou shalt sacrifice the passover at even, at the going down of 

the sun, at the season that thou camest forth out of Egypt. 
Deut. 16: 6.——-Now when the even was come, he sat down 
Matt. 26 : 20. 

V. 15. With desire I have desired. I have a baptism 
| to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished! “uke 12: 50.- 
that sent me, and to finish his work. 


with the twelve. 


John 4: 34.—Having 


that thy Son also may glorify thee. John 17: 1. 

whom the lord when he cometh shall find watching: verily I 
| say unto you, that he shall gird himself, and make them to sit down 
to meat, and will come forth and serve them. Luke 12: 37. 
Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. Luke 
14: 15. That ye may eat and drink at my table in my king- 
dom. Luke 22: 30.——Him God raised up the third day, 


chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat and drink with 
him after he rose from the dead. Acts 10: 40, 41. Even 
Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. 1 Cor. 5: 7.——Blessed 
are they which are called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb. 
Rev. 19: 9. 

v.17. Took the cup.——My cup runneth over. Psa. 
23: 5.——I will take the cup of salvation, and call upon the 
name of the Lord. Psa. 116: 13. Neither shall men give 
them the cup of consolation to drink for their father or for their 
mother. Jer. 16: 7. 


Gave thanks. When thou hast eaten and art full, then 
thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good land which he 
hath given thee. Deut. 8: 10.—The people will not eat until 
he come, because he doth bless the sacrifice. 1 Sam. 9: 13.—— 
Then he took the five loaves and the two fishes, and looking up 
to heaven, he blessed them, and brake, and gave to the disci- 
ples to set before the multitude. Luke 9: 16.- He that eateth, 
eateth to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks. Rom. 14: 6.—— 
Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it 
be received with thanksgiving. 1 Tim. 4: 4. 

v.18. The fruit of the vine. And the vine said unto 
them, Should I leave my wine, which cheereth God and man, 
and go to be promoted over the trees? Judg. 9: 13. 

Until the kingdom of God shall come. And in the 
days of these kings shall the Godof heaven set up a kingdom, 
which shall never be destroyed. Dan. 2: 44.——And he said 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, That there be some of them 
that stand here, which shall not taste of death, till they have 
seen the kingdom of God come with power. Mark 9: 1. 
Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath 
translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son. Col. 1: 13. 

v.19. This is my body. I am that bread of life. Your 
fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are dead. This is 
the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof, and not die. Iam the living bread which came 
down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live 
forever : and the bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will 
give for the life of the world. John 6: 48-51—And did all 
eat the same spiritual meat: and did all drink the same spirit- 
ual drink ; for they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
them : and that rock was Christ. 1 Cor. 10: 3, 4. 


In remembrance of me.——We will not hide them from 


the Lord, and his strength, and his wonderful works that he 
hath done. Psa. 78: 
to be remembered. Psa. 111: 4.——Take, eat, this is my body, 
which is broken for you: this do in remembrance of me. 1 Cor. 
11: 24. 

Vv. 20. The new testamentin my blood. 
took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and said, Behold 
concerning all these words. Ex. 24: 8. As for thee also, by 
the blood of thy covenant I have sent forth thy prisoners out of 
the pit. Zech. 9: 11.——The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 





Christ? 1Cor. 10: 16. 
hath made the first old. Now that which decayeth and waxeth 
| old ts ready to vanish away. Heb. 8: 13. 


. . « Knew all men, 
and needed not that any should testify of man; for he knew | 


LESSON FRAMEWORK, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. 


PELTZ. 

After his reference to the overthrow of Judaism (see last 
lesson), Jesus continued his discourse upon the Mount of 
Olives at considerable length, running from the third day 
(Tuesday) into the fourth, which began at sunset. See Luke 
21: 22-36; with which Matt. 24:18-51, Mark 13: 16-37, 
are parallel. 
judgment scene of Matthew, chapter 25, belong here. While 

this discourse was progressing on Olivet, conspiracy against 
Jesus was taking form in Jerusalem (Matt. 26:1-5: Mark 
| 14:1, 2; Luke 22:1, 2). 
From Olivet Jesus went to Bethany, where the supper at 


My meat is to do the will of him | 


loved his own which were in the world, he loved them unto the | 
| end. John 13: 1.——Father, the hour is come ; glorify thy Son, | 


ror a . 
V. 16, Until it be fulfilled.——Blessed are'those servants, | 


and shewed him openly ; not to all the people, but unto witnesses | 


their children, shewing to the generation to come the praises of | 


4,——He hath made his wonderful works | 


And Moses | 


the blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath made with you | 


which we break, is it not the communion of the body of | 
In that he saith, A new covenant, he | 


The parable of the Ten Virgins and the | 


Simon’s house and a second anointing occurred (Matt. 
26:6-16; Mark 14:3-11; John 12:2-8; Luke 22: 3-6), 
In preparation for the passover Jesus made arrangements 
as shown in verses 7-9 preceding the lesson; Matt. 26:17; 
and Mark 14:12, 13. Parallel with verses 10-18 of the 
lesson are Matt. 26: 18-20; Mark 14:13-17. At the time of 
this passover feast the strife of the disciples (Luke 22: 24-30) 
occurred ; also the feet-washing (John 13: 1-20); also the 
foretelling of the betrayal and the withdrawal of Judas 
| (Matt. 26: 21-25; Mark 14:18-21; Luke 22: 21-23; John 
| 13:21-30). Then also Jesus foretold the fall of Peter (Luke 
22 : 31-38; John 13: 31-38). 

The institution of the Lord’s Supper (verses 19, 20, of the 
lesson) came nextin order. See also Matt. 26 : 26-29; Mark 
14: 22-25; 1 Cor. 11:23-26. The supper was followed by 
the valedictory of Jesus (John, chapters 14, 15, 16); and by 
| his memorable prayer (John, chapter 17); after which they 
all went to the Mount of Olives, stopping at the Garden of 
| Gethsemane ( Matt. 26 : 30-35; Mark 14: 26-31; Luke 22:39; 
| John 18: 1). 
| Jesus closed his teaching at Olivet after sunset on Tues- 

day, thus running into the fourth day of the passover week. 
He then went to Bethany, where he spent the night and 
| the next day (Wednesday). After sunset on this day, and 
so on the fifth day according to what is commonly supposed 
to be Jewish reckoning, the feast at Simon’s house and the 
second anointing occurred. Some time on this fifth day 
(Thursday) he sent messengers to prepare for the paschal 
supper; he then followed them into the city; and after 
sunset, and so on the sixth day, he ate the paschal supper 
and instituted the Lord’s Supper. 
was arrested and condemned, being crucified and buried 
before sunset on Friday. 


During this night he 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(10.) And he said unto them, Behold, on your entering 
into the city, there will meet you a man, bearing a pitcher 
of water: follow him into the house into which he goeth; 
(11.) and ye shall say to the master of the house, The 
teacher saith unto thee, Where is the guest chamber where 
I may eat the passover with my disciples? (12.) And he 
will show to you a large upper room, furnished ; there make 
ready. (13.) And they went away and found according as 
he had said to them; and they made ready the passover. 
(14.) And when the hour came, he reclined [at table], and 
the apostles with him. (15.) And he said unto them, Ear- 
nestly have I desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer! (16.) for I say unto you, that I shall not [again] eat 
it until it shall be accomplished in the kingdom of God. 
(17.) And ‘receiving a cup he gave thanks and said, Take 
this and divide it among yourselves; (18.) for I say unto 
you, I shall not drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
until the kingdom of God shall have come. (19.) And 
taking bread, he gave thanks and broke it, and gave it to 
them, saying, This is my body which is given on your 
behalf; this do in order to [recall] the remembrance of me. 
(20.) And the cup in like manner after the supper, saying, 
This cup is the new covenant in my blood, which is poured 
out on behalf of you. 


NOTES. 





On the evening of Thursday, the evening of the fourteenth 
Abit, Deut. 16:1; 
Esth. 3:7), our Lord sat down with his disciples, in a chamber 
in Jerusalem, to eat with them the paschal lamb that com- 
memorated the Jewish Passover, and at the same time to 
institute the feast which should celebrate his death as the 
Lamb of the New Testament sacrifice, down to his second 
|coming. After the institution of the sacred supper, and 
that marvelous discourse which followed it, and which some 
| have called the New Testament holy of holies (John, 
| chapters 14-18), he led them forth to Kedron and Gethsemane, 
| underwent the struggle and achieved the victory of the 
| great temptation, was arrested, and on the next day, 


| 


lof the Jewish month Nisan (earlier 


| Friday, was crucified and buried. He lay in the sepulchre 
till the close of Friday, through Saturday (the Jewish Sab- 
bath), and on the morning of the next day, hallowed thence- 
forth as the ‘Christian Sabbath, he arose. According to the 
three Synoptical Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke), all this 
is ‘perfectly clear. They are unanimous in their testimony 
that Jesus celebrated with his disciples the paschal feast, and 
instituted his supper, on the regular evening of the Jewish 
Passover, which, in this case, would be Thursday. The 
| Gospel of John creates a difficulty. He tells us (John 18: 28) 
that the Jews, on the morning of the crucifixion, “did not 
enter into the palace, that they might not be defiled, but 
might eat the passover ;” and at chapter 19: 14, he tells us 
| that this day was the “ preparation of the passover.” From 
| these two statements (and one or two others, which, apart 
| from those, offer no special difficulty) it has been inferred 
that, according to John, the Jews had not yet eaten the pass- 
over, that the crucifixion was on the day before the passover, 
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and that, therefore, the passover which our Lord ate (and 
which John does not expressly designate as such) must have 
been in advance of its ordinary time of celebration. Some, 
therefore, have found occasion from this to assail the credi- 
bility of John; others that of the synoptists. A full exam- 
ination, I think, will vindicate them all, and completely har- 
monize the seemingly discrepant accounts. As to the first of 
the two passages cited (John 18: 28), it seems clear that the 
phrase “ eat the passover” may be taken in the general sense 
of “celebrate the passover,” and refer to the entire seven 
days through which it continued, or may refer to the several 


special sacrifices and feasts which accompanied it. In the 
one case there is a metonymy in the use of the word “eat,” 


in the other of the word “ passover.” In either case there is 
no violent straining of usage and analogy. As to the other 
passage (John 19: 14) the “preparation” does not seem to 
have been a preparation for the passover, but for the Sabbath. 
The strictness of the Jewish Sabbath, which forbade the 
kindling of fire and the preparation of wood on the Sabbath, 
would naturally lead to special preparation on the day before, 
and so Friday might easily come to be called the Preparation. 
Such a usage seems to have been prevalent at this time. It 
is referred to by Josephus (Antiquities 16:6, 2), nor need 
we go beyond the Gospels to establish it. Mark designates 
it in this case expressly (15: 42) as the preparation preced- 
ing the Sabbath, “the fore-Sabbath,” and thus not the prepa- 
ration for the passover. And so the other evangelists (Matt. 
27: 62; Luke 23:54; John 19: 42) call the day of the cru- 


cifixion the preparation, and clearly imply its connection | 


with the following Sabbath; while Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke most certainly regard Jesus as having eaten the pass- 
over at the ordinary time, and therefore this “ preparation” 
as falling after the paschal supper. 


” 


It seems clear, then, 
not as having reference to 
the passover, but to the Sabbath, and we are bound to assume 
the same use of it in John 19: 14. The words “of the pass- 
over,” then, must have been added by him to indicate, not 
that it was a preparation for the passover, but a preparation 
of or belonging to the passover, a passover-preparation for the 
Sabbath, which, as occurring during the passover, was “a 
great Sabbath ” (John 19: 31). 
with the synoptists, and Jesus, according to them all (though 
John makes no express mention either of the paschal feast or 
the Lord’s Supper), on Thursday evening of the 14th Nisan 
(the first month of the Jewish year), at once to celebrate the 
Jewish and institute the Christian passover (1 Cor. 5:7). 
is a striking single illustration of the merging of the Jewish 
in the Christian economy. The disciples sat down bound by 
law to the Jewish festival ; they rose up bound by law to the 
Christian festival. 

Verses 10-14.—The disciples had asked the Lord where 
they should make ready the passover. 


that they used the “ preparation, 


a life which was one grand miracle, and an almost unbroken 
series of wonders. 

Verse 15.—Earnestly have I desired: literally, with desire 
have I desired: a Hebraistic mode of intensifying the thought, 
like “dying thou shalt die,” for “thou shalt surely die.”— 
To eat this passover. Our Lord had formed a strong human 
attachment to his disciples; he loved them with a love which 
no human love has equaled. He knew that his earthly 
intercourse with them was now to cease; that they would 
never be bodily reunited until the remote period of his 
second coming. All the past, all the future, filled his vision, 
and swept over his soul. He had been their daily compan- 
ion; had borne with them, instructed them, reproved them, 
comforted them, loved them with a love that was stronger 
than death; and now he was to leave them friendless and 
orphaned, except as his unseen presence ‘and spirit should 
attend them. All the man, all the divinity, throbbed and 
heaved in his bosom, at this hour critical and momentous 
beyond what they had any conception of. He had longed 
to gather his flock around him at this time, the great com- 
memorative festival of Israel when Judaism in its death- 
throes, and Christianity in its birth-throes, were to meet: 
and now after the double supper which connected the two, 
he uttered that discourse of matchless tenderness and majesty 
which the evangelist John has recorded. The genuineness 
of that discourse and prayer of John is guaranteed by its 


own nature and adaptation to the circumstances. The Lord 


| could not but utter it, and no human pen could fabricate it.— 


| have been accomplished). 


With you. He wanted their society; one final, confidential, 
loving interview. He could not even go to his temptation 


in the Garden without having some of them near him. 


Verse 16.—I shall not eat of it: that is, that I shall not 
again eat of it. It is to be my last eating of the passover 


until it shall have been perfected, There is doubt as to the 


| subject of the verb “perfected” (accomplished, fulfilled). 


Some make it “the time,” “the season ” (until the time shall 


Others (as DeWette, Meyer, Van 


| Oosterzee, Alford) make “the passover,” or, more specifically, 


John, then, is harmonized | 


It | 


He sends Peter and 


John, saying, On your entering into the city. They were to go | 


into Jerusalem, and meet a man bearing a pitcher of water, 


whom they were to follow to his house, and say to the master | 


of this house that their teacher asked him, through them, to 
point out the chamber in which he was to. celebrate the 
passover with his disciples. 
nished chamber, and there they were to make -ready. They 
did as commanded, and made ready the passover; and at 
the proper hour he reclined at the table with his apostles. 
A few points here demand attention. The person carrying the 
water-pitcher is probably not identical with the master of 
the house. The latter would seem to be a man of some 
wealth; either a professed disciple, or known to be friendly 
to the Lord. The former was probably a slave. That the 
room should be furnished and ready, need not excite sur- 
prise: at the time of the passover probably multitudes of 
rooms were kept furnished for such purposes. Was there a 
miraculous element involved in our Lord’s sending the dis- 
ciples? Some deny and some even scout the idea of a 
miracle: yet it seems to me beyond doubt that the Lord’s 
directing them to the man was equally miraculous with his 
sending Peter to the sea for the stater in the fish’s mouth. 
A previous arrangement, as it is not at all hinted at, is not to 
be for a moment supposed. It is one of those quiet, unob- 
trusive arts of omniscience, or at least of preternatural knowl- 


He would show them a fur- | 


| in no wise drink. 


edge, which ever and anon astonished the disciples: like his | 


directing them on two occasions to the assembled fishes 
which they were to encompass in their nets; like his seeing 
Nathanael under the fig-tree (John 1 : 49, 50); like his 
knowledge of the life of the Samaritan woman (John 4: 17); 
and many other cases that might be cited. To the objection 
that it is needless to suppose a°miracle, I reply that it is 
irrational to suppose anything else. It is unnatural to sup- 
pose that our Lord should have previously made an arrange- 
ment, and established a preconcerted signal, namely, the 
man with the water-pitcher. It is much more natural to 
Suppose it, what it appears on its face, a product at once of 
omnipotence and omniscience. There is no ostentatious dis- 
play; but the occasion comes, and its exigencies are quietly 
met. A miracle connected with the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper is quite as probable as a miraculous conversion of 
water into wine at a wedding festival. It is idle to talk 


“this passover,” the subjects (until the passover shall have 
been perfected, or accomplished in its full symbolical mean- 
ing in the kingdom of God). I incline to regard the imper- 
sonal construction, which they unqualifiedly reject, as the 
true one; “until it,” that is, until all, shall be perfected or 
accomplished in the kingdom of God. The essential mean- 
ing is the same; namely, until all types and symbols, all 
preparatory rites and stages of progress, shall be merged in 
the consummated kingdom of God. In that glorious festival 
time I shall be with you again, at the heavenly table, 
eating the heavenly passover. 

Verse 17.—And receiving a cup: implying that it was 
handed to him. This was the first of the three or four cups 
customarily drunk at the paschal supper. With this it 
opened, the head of the family taking it with thanksgiving, 
and the rest drinking in like manner.— Divide it among your- 
selves. 
This is not to be confounded with the later cup of the insti- 
tution of the Christian supper. 





After having drunk himself, he gave it to them. | 


Verse 18.—I shall not drink, or, more emphatically, I shall | 


Some render, “J will not drink,” throwing | 


the emphasis on the purpose, not on the fact, I think errone- | 


ously. 
wine, as well as eat the flesh, of the paschal feast ; and if he 
did, then his reason for not drinking it in the future was his 


withdrawal from them where he cou/d not. If he refused now 


to drink of it, we may find a reason in his will. In his 
present anguish and travail of soul he cannot partake of the 


cup which is the symbol of gladness. Still the 


gladness, and so certainly he now made it. The fruit of the 
vine is, of course, wine.— Until the kingdom of God shall have 
come, in its full and final glory (Rev. 21). 

Verse 19.—And he took bread and gave thanks. 
the first cup. The table was placed furnished with bitter 
herbs and unleavened bread, with sauce. There was the 
washing of hands, the vating of these herbs and bread, the 
drinking of a second cup of wine after an extended explana- 


red wine of 
the passover is symbolical, perhaps, rather of blood than of 


I ean hardly think that our Lord did not drink the | 


“This is my body,” may answer to the other, “This is the 
bread of affliction.” But the accounts are so brief and vague 
that I do not think we can decide confidently on this point. 
The two parts of the new institution may have stood in 
immediate relation.— Brake, and gave to them: in imitation of 
the breaking and distribution of the bread spoken of above. 
The Christian meal seems partly at least to have blended 
itself with the old covenant meal.—This is my body: that 
is, this stands for, represents, symbolizes, my body. The 
language is popular, to be interpreted on principles of com- 
mon sense. That a leading doctrine of a vast ‘professedly 
religious body should be built upon an absolutely literal 
interpretation of an expression so manifestly figurative is an 
instance of such a defiance of the ordinary laws of interpre- 
tation as has scarcely its parallel in the history of the world. 
Which is given: such is the original text, rather than “ broken.” 
It is “given” by his Father and by himself, freely bestowed, 
for suffering and death.—On behalf of you, for your benefit. 
The doctrine that Christ died in our stead is true and serip- 
tural. But the more common Scripture statement is that 
Christ died for us, on our behalf.—T'his do: that is, thus 
The 


language enjoins it as a standing observance of the church.— 


break and eat bread, not merely now, but customarily. 


For the remembering of me: not exactly, “in memory of me,” 
though this comes nearly to the same thing; but for the 
recalling of me to your remembrance. It is not so much as 
an expression of their remembrance (in memory of), but as a 
means of their remembrance, that the Lord enjoins the 
observance. Of course, the two objects really involve each 
other. 

Verse 20.—And the cup in like manner: that is, he took, 
gave thanks, and gave to them, just as he had done with the 
bread.— After supping. As before suggested, this looks as if 
the two acts of distributing the bread and distributing the 
wine may have been separated by what was strictly the 
paschal supper; namely, the eating of the lamb with the 
accompanying viands. That this was so I cannot affirm. If 
it was not, then we must understand the words “ after supper” 
or “after their supping,’ to apply equally to the breaking 
and distributing of the bread, though not expressly affirmed 
of it. I do not know that the point is important. Of course, 
our dropping out the paschal meal would bring the two por- 
tions of the rite together. This cup is generally understood 
to answer to the third cup of the paschal supper, but it is not 
certain that it does. It may be a fourth, or possibly even a 
fifth — This eup. Here is a double figure. First, the cup 
stands, as the container for the contained, for the wine which 
is in it. Secondly, the wine stands for, that is, represents, 
symbolizes, the blood of Christ, the great Christian sacrifice. 
He becomes the paschal lamb of the new covenant (1 Cor. 
As 
the wine in the cup symbolizes his blood, so it symbolizes 
that blood as being shed in expiation of sin (Rom. 3: 25), 
and in ratification of a new covenant, which, like the old cov- 
enant (Heb. 9: 14, 15, 18,) could not be ratified without 
blood. It is a covenant, and not a testament, although the 
words in the special relations of the case partly run into each 
other, as in Heb. 9: 16, 17. 


5: 7).—Is the new covenant in (or, by means of ) my blood, 


Generally the idea is rather 
that of a covenant than of a testament (contrary to the clas- 
sical use of the words). “ In my blood” is not to be connected 
with new covenant, but with the verb is, and expresses the 
means by which the wine in the cup becomes virtually the 
new covenant. It becomes the new covenant as representing 
his outpoured blood. It is only by the shedding of his 


blood that that covenant can be established, and it is natural, 


| therefore, that he should see in the wine which represents 


that blood the new covenant itself, of whose origination the 
blood is the indispensable condition.— Which is shed for you 
the 
“ blood,” which in the speaker’s mind takes the place of the 


agrees in form with the word “cup,” but in sense with 


| cup. 


Several 
symbolical acts and ceremonies followed on the drinking of 


tion of the origin and significance of the entire festival. | 
Then the breaking of a round cake and the distribution of a 


piece to each with the formula, “This is the bread of afflic- 
tion which our fathers did eat in the land of Egypt.” This 
was followed by the formal and regular paschal meal or 
“supper,” in which they ate the body of the lamb, and such 
other viands as were on the table, at leisure. Then the third 
cup of wine was drunk, accompanied, as usual, with thanks- 
giving, or blessing of God. It would but we cannot 
certainly determine—that the breaking and distributing of 
the bread, and the drinking of the wine, which constitute 


seem-— 


the true features of the sacred supper, did not follow imme- 
diately the one upon the other; that the first corresponded 
to that breaking of bread which took place before the “sup- 
per” proper, and that the other followed it. As Luke says 
“after the supper he took the cup,” we may infer, perhaps, 
that the breaking of the bread answered to that which imme- 


about a fitting occasion for special miracles in the record of | diately preceded the supper, especially as the one formula, 


! studies. 


At the close of this Matthew adds: “ I shall not henceforth 
drink of the fruit of the vine,” ete., naturally implying, I 
think, that Jesus had drunk of it now. To me it seems ex- 
tremely improbable that Jesus, however deep his emotion, 
should, in this season of special communion, have refused to 


drink the cup which he gave to his disciples. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
There shall a man meet you (v.10). There are no chance 
They 


On many of them great possibilities 


meetings in this world. They all are providential. 
are in God’s plan. 
hinge. You enter a railroad car, and take your seat among 
strangers. A proffered courtesy brings you into conversa- 
tion with a fellow-traveler. An acquaintance is the result. 
Years of helpful Christian co-work follow in the train of 
that first meeting. You visit a place of winter resort for 
health-seekers. At the dinner-table you meet a man un- 
known to you until then. An entire change in the aim and 
conduct of his life is one consequence of that meeting; and 
his labors for good may be far more effective than yours in 
your whole life-time. You look in upon a celebrated pre- 
paratory school, where two hundred young men are at their 


One face impresses you. Your meeting with him 
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affects your course and his for all time, and involves the | 


interests of a multitude. Your meeting of another young 
man in a Sunday-school where you are present only for 
that one session has more influence over his life than all 
other agencies combined—and scarcely less over yours. You 
may even meet on the street one whom you wished not to 
see; one whom at that moment you were seeking to avoid; 
and as a result more lives than one are affected in all their 
human course, and in their highest spiritual interests. All 
these illustrations are real incidents ; and there are thousands 
like them. It behooves us to consider well our duty in every 
meeting with another. We can fail to improve our oppor- 
tunity and lose a blessing. We can fill our place just then, 
and have reason to rejoice eternally that we did so. Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do—when next I meet one whom 
thou hast planned for me to see ? 

Ye shall say, . . . The Master saith unto thee (vy. 11). “One 


is your Master, even Christ.” He alone ought to be obeyed. | 
Only when we speak in his name can we speak by authority. | 


And there is no so effective way of preaching or of teaching 
as by saying plainly to hearers or scholars, “The Master 
saith unto thee.’ Not what we think, but what the Lord 
declares, is the true test of right. There is a great loss of 
power in Christ’s service through forgetting this truth. Time 


is wasted in trying to reason children or grown folks into an | 


understanding of the propriety or wisdom of the best way, 


instead of telling them that Jesus wishes it. If you want to | who kept such a room ready, as many did, to loan to others 
impress your own child with a sense of his duty, tell him | 
that Jesus wants him to do this. If you would reach the | 


roughest scholar in the mission school, tell him the story of | 


Jesus, and then give him a message from Jesus. If you 
would touch the heart of the most abandoned criminal, there 


and that you love both him that sent you and him to whom 
you are sent,—“ The Master saith unto thee.” 

When the hour was come, he sat down (v.14). In God’s plan, 
and in God’s work, there is an hour for everything. And 
the duty of each hour—that and that alone—ought to be 
done in each hour. It is too late already to do the work of 


an hour ago. It is quite too soon to do the work of an hour | 
hence. The work of now is sufficient for now. Nothing else 


ought to occupy us. This deserves and demands all our 
attention. The work of the present hour may be the undoing 
or the supplementing of a former hour. It may be the plan- 


ning or preparing for a coming hour. But one thing is cer- | 
tain, the worrying over the work of another hour, past or | 


coming burdens; or the worrying over the work or trials of 
this hour is never the duty of now. The hour has come— 
for what? Let us find that out, and then do the duty of the 
hour. 

Take this, and divide it among yourselves (vy. 17). Christians 
have something to do for themselves, and something to do 


is to be ruled out of Christ’s service. We ought to impart of 


our faith, of our zeal, of our knowledge, of our experiences, | 


to those who may be comforted, quickened, instructed, or 


warned thereby. When we go to the mercy seat in prayer, | 


when we open the Bible for study, when we listen to the 


preacher of righteousness, when we sit at the table of our | 


Lord, when we are where any good gift from God is proffered 
to us, we ought to hear the Master say, Take this, and also 
divide it among others. 

T' his do in remembrance of me (v.19). We ought to remem- 


those who did best, and most. We ought to remember our 
former dangers and needs; the help that was given to us; 
the friend who brought us the help. And we shall not 


remember all these unless in some way we bring them | 


often to mind, The lock of hair, the old letter, the favorite doing his Father's will, and in love giving his life for a sin- 
book, the faithful likeness, needs not only to be preserved, | fy] world. Then he took the cup of wine and gave thanks, 
but to be looked at thoughtfully, to be a reminder as well as | 


a memento of the departed. The grave which is visited tells 
a story which it could not tell otherwise. “ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” Nothing was ever done for any of us to be for one 
moment compared with that which Jesus did for you and 
for me. No one of us had ever such a friend as he. Jesus 
has designated a memorial of himself and of his work for 
us. Shall we fail to make a loving and a reverent use of it? 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

This lesson is an account of what Jesus did and said on the 
very last night of his life on earth, for before the close of the 
next day he was dead. It was on Thursday, in the month 
which we call April, the day of the great Jewish feast, 

This has been so often explained that probably the children 


can answer as you ask how and why it was observed. If 
they cannot, tell them briefly of the time when all the nation 
were slaves in Egypt, and the cruel king would not let them 
leave his country ; how God sent plagues upon him, and at 
last told Moses that every family should kill a lamb, one 
without any spot or fault, and sprinkle the blood on the door- 
posts. At midnight the angel of death was sent to every 
house ; but where he saw the sprinkled blood he was to pass 
over. 

In the morning, in every house of the Egyptians there was 
one dead ; but wherever the blood was seen they were safe. 
On the same day in every year a lamb, which a priest had 
killed, was roasted, and eaten in remembrance, and called the 

| passover feast. On that Thursday, while Jesus was in 
| Bethany, his disciples asked him where he would keep the 
passover. He told Peter and John to go to the city, and, 
| when they met a man carrying a pitcher of water, to follow 
where he went, and say to the owner of the house, “The 
Master saith unto thee, Where is the guest chamber where I 
| shall eat the passover with my disciples?” They went to 
| the city, met the servant, followed him, and found a large 
upper room furnished, as Jesus had said; there they made 
ready the feast. We do not know the name of the owner of 
the house who so cheerfully gave them his upper room ; it 
may have been one who knew and loved Jesus, and was glad 
| to have him in his home; or it may have been a rich Jew 


at the time of great feasts when thousands came to Jerusalem. 
The priests killed the lambs in the court of the temple ; each 
family provided one, roasted it, and at night it was eaten 


| with wine and bitter herbs, and bread made without 
| leaven. 

is, after all, no better way of getting at him than by saying, | 
—in tones that show you believe all that your words express, | 


Which two disciples made ready the passover? In the 
evening, Jesus, with his disciples, walked for the last time 
| the road they all knew so well, from Bethany into Jerusalem, 
/and inthe upper room gathered around the spread table. 


| For the last time Jesus talked with them, the last hour 


| when the twelve were with their Master. Before that same 


| hour the next night, one had betrayed him to his enemies, 


| one had denied him, all had fled away in fear, and Jesus 


cushions at the table, John close by his side, leaning his 


| head on Jesus’ breast, while he spoke words of comfort and 


love to them ; for, having loved his own which were in the 


, world, he loved them to the end. 
He knew all their faults, all that had been or would be | 


| unfaithful to him, all their timid, fearful hearts; but he 
future, the bewailing of former failures, or the dreading of | 


loved them to the end. In that hour in the upper room he 
spoke the words so full of comfort to all who have loved him 


since, “ Let not your heart be troubled.” It was then he_ 
‘told them that he must go away, but that he would send | 
another comforter, even the Holy Spirit; he promised them | 
| peace and love, and that if they would abide in him that the 
| Father and himself would come by the Holy Spirit and 
for each other, even in the hour of highest spiritual privilege. | 
If we want any good thing that the Lord has prepared for | 
us, we must take it, There is nothing of value in the richest | 
promises of God’s word, or in the richest provisions of his | 
grace, except to those of us who lay hold on them. And | 
whenever we have a blessing we ought toshare it with others, | 
or show them how they can have a similar one. Selfishness | 


abide in every heart which truly loved him. He promised, 
too, to answer prayer ; for he said, “ If ye shall ask anything 
in my name, I will do it.” 


He told them he had desired to eat that feast with them, 


for he would not eat any more, or drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until all was fulfilled, and the kingdom of God should 
come. Then, in the city of Jerusalem, thousands of lambs 
were ready to be offered in sacrifice and eaten at the feast ; 
but it was the last passover when lambs need to be killed or 
eaten, for he, the sinless one, was ready to eat with them the 
last supper, and teach them how it should ever after be done 
in memory of him whose coming had been taught by all the 
offered lambs since Abel’s sacrifice. No more need for 
sacrifice upon the altars of the old dispensation; for he, the 
true Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world, 


was fulfilling all that had been promised to those who had 
| been obedient to the former law. 
ber what has been done for us. We ought to remember | 


He took bread, and gave thanks, then, breaking the bread, 


| gave it to his disciples, saying, “This is my body broken for 
| you; this do in remembrance of me.” As the bread was 
| crushed and broken, so his body was to be wounded and his | 


heart broken by suffering ; and yet he gave thanks, for he was | carried by men is in skins ; but in towns water is rarely car- 


and gave it to them to drink, and said, “This is my blood | 
which is shed for you.” They ate the bread, and it became 
part of their own bodies, as he who is the “Bread of Life 
will fill and feed the soul. The wine was an emblem or 
sign of his blood ready to be shed in sacrifice, as he said, for 
the remission of sins.” John long afterwards wrote, “The 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin.” There is salvation 
for all who trust in his shed blood; which houses were safe 
when the angel passed over ? 

They ate the last supper together, and, as they lingered 
around the table, eleven of the disciples listened and won- 
dered at his last words. Judas went out, for he had bar- 
gained with the Pharisees to betray his Master to them; 


from the sound of that voice and the sight of that spread | 


table he went out in the darkness. The rest of the sad com- 
pany heard the words of counsel and the promises which 
you will find in three chapters of the Book of John. Get 


was laid in the grave. He knew it all as he reclined on the | 


your mother to read them to you, and remember whose words 


| they are, and where they were spoken. 


If ever one you dearly loved has died, do you not remem- 
ber, as something very precious, their last look, the last touch 
of their hands, their last words? 

So the whole world has loved the parting words of Jesus, 
and leved John, the beloved disciple, for giving them to us. 
John remembered how Jesus lifted up his eyes as he prayed, 
and the very words of that wonderful prayer for those who 
heard him and for eyery one who ever should believe in 
him. After all these words and this prayer, they sang a 
hymn and went out ; for even in that night of sorrow Jesus 
could sing. 

There can be many review questions upon the foregoing 
as to the time, the place, the passover feast, who prepared it, 
what Jesus did, what he said, what words of comfort, what 
he promised. 

For very little children all this can be made more simple, 
asking if they have not seen in church the spread table with 
bread and wine. Tell them that it is done in every place 
on earth where there are those who love Jesus; that our 
golden text is obeyed by Christians of-every name in every 
language where they have heard of Jesus, and any are found 
who love him. No other feast could be so simple or mean 
so much ; and it will be done in remembrance of his dying 
love until he comes again, and all who have done it here 
will gather at the everlasting feast, and sing his praises, and 
go out no more forever. 
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| of blessing (Luke 22: 20). of trembling (Isa. 51:17). | 
of salvation (Psa. 116: 13). of fury (Jer. 25: 15). 

| of consolation (Jer. 16:7). of wrath (Rev. 16: 19). 
of the Lord (1 Cor. 10:21). 

| 


of devils (1 Cor. 10:21). 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 

“There shall a man meet you, bearing a pitcher of water,” 
is a prediction of one of the most natural incidents of an ori- 
ental city ; only nowadays the water bearer is generally a 
woman. The women go with their water jars to the foun- 


_ tains, where they wait in turn to fill them, and do a great 


deal of talking. In very hot weather, this is done just at 
evening ; or even later, especially if there is moonlight. 
Sometimes they scold and quarrel, and now and then break 
their pitcher at the fountain, and go home empty to receive 
perhaps a beating. Very small girls also go to the fountain 
with their jars for water. These jars are usually of coarse clay ; 


, and some of them are unglazed and porous, for the sake of 


cooling the water by the evaporation of that which oozes 


| through the ware. Water is carried to the more distant 
| houses by the donkeys, on whose back is a frame capable of 


holding four large jars. The only way water is commonly 


ried in skins except to sprinkle the streets. The skins are 
by no means as clean and sweet as the earthen jars ; and with- 
out great care they very soon become foul. In our lesson 
the “ pitcher” was an earthen one, a “keramion.”” The word 
for “a man,” it is to be noticed, is the general word of wide 
meaning, calling no unusual attention to the gender or to the 
station in life; and which, in proper case, may include both 
genders. In contrast with a woman, or contrast of a nobler 
man with one of low degree, a different word would be used. 
Moreover, the word for “ bearing” commonly means, “ bear- 
ing as a burden.” As we know the water-carriers to have 
been generally slaves, so the verbal coloring of the incident 
is quite consistent and oriental. The words in the Gospel of 
Mark are almost exactly the same, and give the same color- 
ing of the incident. 

The disciples were to follow the servant bearing the pitcher of 
water into his master’s house, wheresoever it was ; which “ into” 
would be inside the street door or gate into the court. There, 


| or in some of the rooms of the male members of the house ou 
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the first floor, they would meet the “ goodman of the house,” 
an old English phrase stili used for “ master of the house,” 
as the same expression is translated in Luke 13: 25. The 
current tradition, several centuries old, places this house on 
Mount Zion, now outside the city wall, where the upper room 
is still shown. When the writer visited it, the Muslim cus- 
todians showed every courtesy, in hope of backshish, and 
called it by its Latin name of the “ Coenaculum;” which 
means “little room of the supper.’ There is no reason why 
we should suppose this tradition to be true. It was started 
by the monks of a former monastery on the spot called the 
“Monastery of the Lord’s Supper.” however, 
there is a Muslim holy place there, with a mosque, over the 
alleged tomb of “ the prophet David.” There is less reason, if 
possible, for supposing this to be the site of David’s tomb 
than the place of the Lord’s Supper ; for the tradition of the 
tomb is one of purely Muslim origin, and dates back scarcely 
more than three centuries. The Muslims started the tradi- 
tion on the prophetic utterance of an insane man, it is said, 
and then made it a pretense for seizing the holy place. Not 
far off are the English school, the American cemetery, the 
remains of an ancient aqueduct believed to be Solomon’s, 
and remnants of an ancient massive wall. There is, in a 
chamber beneath, a tomb or a cenotaph, erected and decorated 
in Muslim style. This has been visited by Miss Barclay 
(afterwards Mrs. Johnson), daughter of the author of “The 
City of the Great King.” In that work is an account of her 
visit, as also in a book written by Mrs. Johnson herself, 
“The Hadji in Syria.” 
Haas, when United States Consul at Jerusalem, who fully 
believes the site to be that of the actual tomb of David. 

All good Roman Catholics feel bound to believe this the 
genuine place of the Lord’s Supper; and the writer has read 
a commentary wherein the Lord is represented as starting 
from supper at the words “ Arise, let us go hence,” in John 
14:21, and finishing his discourse on the way, reaching and 
crossing Cedron at the end of the discourse, according to 
John 18:1, having passed around the south-east angle of 
the city wall. That would be the natural route from that 


Now, 


place at present, but probably a very inconvenient one as 


the wall of the city lay in the time of Christ. 

The approach to the Ccenaculum is on the north side, 
through a doorway of a middle-age style of architecture, into 
a court, from the left side of which rises a staircase to the 
north side of the chamber itself of the Coenaculum. The 


Later it was visited by Dr. F. De 


wall is plainly of the times of the Crusades. The room is 


about fifty-six feet long by thirty-two wide, and about nine- 
teen feet high at the top of the arched ceiling. Two pillars 
which support part of the arch divide the room into two 


portions; and there are two windows at the south, and one 


on the east side. The room is quite empty, with no orna- 
ment on the walls. On the south-west corner a stairway leads 
down into the mosque itself, which is immediately beneath 
the Ccenaculum, and apparently of the same size. The 
entrance to the so-called tomb of David is from the east side 
of this mosque. In former ,years this seems to have been 
freer of access than in the modern times, for before it was 
visited by Mrs. Johnson and Dr. De Haas, it was known to 
consist of a large Muslim willy or wely, hung with rich 
tapestry. Directly over this is another wely, or perhaps a 
cenotaph, without tapestry, which is entered from the 
Cenaculum, which is not very difficult of access to visitors. 
The writer was allowed to look in, and was told by one of 
the Muslim custodians that it was “ Kdbr Neby Daoud,” 
or the tomb of the prophet David; but another pointed 
downwards, and said, “ Kabr Neby Daoud min tahht ; that is, 
“The tomb of the prophet David is below.” 

The Romanists say of this place that “the grave of David, 
us pointed out to-day by the Turks, bears every trace of 
spuriousness, and deserves not the least consideration.” But 
on the other hand, the tradition of the Ccenaculum is “ com- 
plete and sufficient.” “The tradition of the Cenaculum 
reaches unbroken back through all the centuries up to the 
earliest times of Christianity, and never varies... . On 
this spot the divine Saviour held his last supper in the upper 
story of a house, whence it is seen that the position of the 
building was preserved, though the original building is there 
no more; for the Coenaculum of to-day is likewise in the 
upper story.” But we cannot accept as fact this statement of 
the age and integrity of the tradition, nor admit the force of 
the argument. Yet it is quite natural that a spot should be 
shown as the Coenaculum: it is quite after the manner in 
which historical events localize themselves in the absence of 
reliable data, the world over. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

COMMUNING WITH JEsUs.—The testimony which believers 
give of the reality and blessedness of communing with Jesus, 
or the sharing and partaking with him in the benefits he 
has secured to mankind, is abundant. It has flowed ina 
constant and broadening stream. Augustin is full of the 
more ardent and passionate style of expression, which is 
sometimes called more spiritual. The more matter of fact 
style, which is equally spiritual (for matters and fruits of 
the Holy Spirit are not to be confounded with things spirituel, 
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any more than grace with gracefulness), has a fine example 


| in the confession of good old Matthew Henry, in the intro- 


duction to his commentary on the Bible. Said a godly 
minister: “This gospel which I have preached to you so 
many years is true: I have seen the dying comforted by it; 
I have seen the sick, and the suffering, and the bereaved, 


and those stripped suddenly of their earthly goods, and | 


those whose good name had been blasted by the lying 
tongue of the slanderer, and those sent innocent to prison, 
all sustained by it as nothing else would sustain them: I 
have heard them testify to the blessedness of the partakers 
in Christ, the partakers with Jesus. Nay, more, I have 
seen the sinner return and be restored and renewed by it, 


even to a new and godly life, with peace of conscience. The | 


presence of Jesus, the truth of his gospel, and the sustaining 
power of both, do not lack living witnesses. 


glory.” 

“Do you know Dr. Smith?” said a theological student 
to his neighbor across the hall. “Yes; very gifted in 
“Well, 
he seems like John the Theologus in one respect, if he does 
not surpass him. He is in the Spirit, not only on the Lord’s 
Day, but on every other. 


prayer-meeting, and always smiling and decorous.” 


looser from the world and the subtler pleasures that tempt 
us, and be more like him, we would be more effective 
preachers. Scholarship is an essential for a well-instructed 
scribe, and elocution is good if a man has brains (his own or 
somebody else’s) behind his mouth; but the Spirit is the 
grand instructor. The Spirit is not only the only agent by 
which we can be partakers with Christ, but the only one 
that will help us to gather in other partakers.” 

“T have seen a heavy piece of solid iron hanging on 
another, not glued, not welded, not linked; and yet it cleaved 
with such tenacity as to bear not only its own weight, but 
mine too, if I chose to seize and hang upon it. A wire 
charged with an electric current is in contact with its mass, 
and hence its adhesion. Cut that wire, or remove it by a 
hair’s breadth, and the piece drops dead to the ground like 
any other unsupported weight. A stream of life from the 
Lord, brought into contact with a human spirit, keeps the 
spirit cleaving to the Lord so firmly that no power on earth 
or hell can wrench the two asunder. From Christ the 
mysterious life-stream flows, through the being of a disciple 
it spreads, and to the Lord it returns again. In that circle, 
the feeble Christian is held safely; but, if the circle be 
broken, the dependent spirit instantly drops off.” 

Said the Rev. James Owen on his death-bed, when asked 
whether he would have’some of his friends sent for to keep 
him company: “ My fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ; and he that is not satisfied with that 
company doth not deserve it.” Says J. H. Francke, “It is 
with Christians as with burning coals. If these are scattered 
far apart, one after the other is easily extinguished; but, 
when collected together, the fire of one preserves that of the 
other, and the glowing coals often ignite others that lie 
near.” A man or woman hoping for the benefits of redemp- 
tion without a lively union with and partaking of Christ is 
like one who hopes to see his wooden leg endowed with 
vitality. 

THe Feast PREPARED.—Even for the poorest, if emptied 
of self. As the child said to her widowed mother, whose 
empty meal-barrel had just been unexpectedly supplied : 
“Mother, I think God hears when we scrape the bottom of 
the barrel.” And the feast is prepared for the intellectual 
and the rich, on the same conditions. ‘“ Those who supped 
with Plato over night, found the pleasure and comfort 
thereof the next day.” 
never hunger.” 


Tue Feast ExpLatvep.—At the Jewish passover meal 


the father regularly instructs his son with regard to the insti- | 
tution of the meal, and of the great salvation thereby typified. | 


The son asks one question after another, in the manner pre- 
scribed, and the father gives him the proper answers. Thus 
the passover has been celebrated for more than thirty cen- 
turies. And every time, when the children have asked, 
“What mean ye by this service?” in detailed questions, the 
father has said, in detailed answers, “ It is the sacrifice of the 
Lord’s passover, who passed over the houses of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, and delivered 
our houses.” But now that the typical feast, and the great 
typical deliverance, give place to the real redemption, the 
real passing over of the houses of the children of the king- 
dom, and the rescuing them from the dominion and destruc- 
tion of sin, then the great Head of the family himself declares 
the meaning of the feast, and bids the partakers “do this in 
remembrance of me.” “For as often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he 
come.” 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 
Introductory.—On what occasion did Jesus institute the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper? (Verse 7; 1 Cor. 11: 23.) 
When was the passover instituted? (Deut. 16:1; Ex. 


Nor do they, | 
any more, lack a cloud of witnesses who have passed into | 


If you and I could cut a little | 


But “ He that cometh to Me shall | 


| 12:2, 3,6.) When was the name Nisan given to the month 
| Abib? Name in order (from the chart), the Jewish months, 
_ indicating those on which the three great festivals fell, with 
| their corresponding names in the common (Gregorian) cal- 
endar. Did Jesus eat the passover, or was he “ the passover”’ 
slain on the day prescribed by law? In what city, and by 
whom, was prepared this last passover of which Christ par- 
| took ? (Mark 14:13; John 18:1; Luke 22:8.) Why was 
this city chosen in preference to Bethany ? (Deut. 16 : 5, 6.) 

Verse 10.—By what sign were the disciples to discover 
the house of Christ’s selection? Did the foreknowledge 
manifested by Christ necessarily imply his divinity ? 
(1 Sam. 10: 2-7.) Name another instance of its manifesta- 
| tion, and one of its seeming lack? (Matt. 21:2; Mark 
11: 12,138.) Give a few instances in which Christ discerned 
the thoughts and intents of men (Luke 5: 22; 20: 23). 


nny 


| How does man’s knowledge of his own heart compare with 
God’s knowledge of him? (Jer. 17:9; Psa. 44:21). 

Verses 11, 12.—By what agency were the disciples to 
discover the room prepared for the feast? In discovering 
the will of God, is man dependent on human agency, or on 
the direct guidance of the Holy Ghost? (John 16:13; 
Acts 8:30, 31.) Was the master of the house acting in 
accordance with custom, or prompted by divine influence in 
the preparation of the guest chamber ? 

Verse 13.—How does the event illustrate the fact, that 
evidence of truth is obtained by obedience, and affects subse- 
quent action? How, alone, can we know the truth of Christ’s 
saving power? (John 1: 46; 4:42.) How would the failure 
of any word of Christ affect the condition of man? (1 Cor. 


15:14.) Give a concise account of the preparation of the 
passover. 


Verse 14.—How many were counted to the eating of one 
lamb? (Ex. 12: 4,10.) Give aconcise account of the paschal 
meal, as originally instituted, and also as observed in the 
time of Christ. Was the “perpetual passover” memorial of 
a typical event, or itself typical? How would the remem- 
brance of deliverance from Egypt tend to strengthen faith 
and promote fidelity ? (Ex. 13: 8,9; Heb. 11: 27,28.) Does 
the advantage of retrospection attach to the past, present, or 
future? Must faith, being “ the evidence of things not seen,” 
necessarily be unsupported by the evidence of things seen ? 

Verses 15, 16.—Why had Jesus contemplated with pecu- 
liar joy this approaching passover? (Heb. 12:2.) What 
event was typified, and what doctrine disclosed, in the slaugh- 
ter of the lamb? (1 Cor. 5, 7; 1 Pet.1:18,19.) What event 
and doctrine were set forth in the application of the blood? 
(John 3:7; Rom. 5:1,9.) What event and doctrine in the 
departure out of Egypt? (2 Pet. 3: 12-14.) Does the past or 
the future contain the fulfillment of the passover? By what 
emblem was the act of departure ta be kept in mind? (Ex. 
12: 39; Deut. 16:3.) Why should an emblem conveying 
the thought of affliction as well as purity be selected to repre- 
sent complete deliverance from sin? (Heb. 2: 10, 11.) What 
truth is symbolized in the New Testament by the perme- 
ating power of leaven? (Matt. 13: 33.) What texts refer 
also to its corrupting power ? (Matt. 16:6, 12; 1 Cor. 5: 8.) 

Verses 17, 18.—With what words did Jesus close the 
paschal meal? Where, in the narrative, do Matthew and 
Mark place these or similar words? (Matt. 26 : 26-30; 
| Mark 14: 22-25.) What reason have we for believing that 
Jesus used the words “eat” and “drink” as applied to the 
future, in a figurative sense? (Matt.4:4; John 4: 14, 32.) 
Did Christ eat after his resurrection, because a spiritual 
body needs material sustenance, or because his body, not 
yet glorified, was subject to physical law, or miraculously to 
substantiate the fact of his resurrection? What will consti- 
tute the feast when the Bridegroom claims his bride? (Rev. 
19: 7-9; Cant. 2.) May Christ have had reference also to 
the measurable enjoyment of this spiritual feast previous to 
| its consummation? 

Verses 19, 20.—What emblems of life did Jesus constitute 
emblems of his death, in instituting the new ordinance? Is 
this ordinance a memorial only, or also a pledge? (1 Cor. 
11:26.) Did Jesus partake of the symbolic elements or 
not? What inappropriateness would appear in his so doing? 
(John 6: 53-55; 5: 26.) What ordinance, in human judg- 
ment equally inappropriate to him, did he observe? (Matt. 
3: 138-15.) Why was baptism ratified at the beginning, and 
the Lord’s Supper instituted at the close of Christ’s ministry ? 
Is baptism a prerequisite to the Lord’s Supper, or is it not? 
How liberal should be the invitation given by man to the 
supper of the Lord? How frequently should it be cele- 
brated? What spirit and conduct should characterize the 
communicant ? 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


Luke 22:10. And he said unto them. While the rulers 
of the nation were holding a formal consultation as to the 
best means for putting him to death, the hour for the cele- 
bration of the passover drew near. The apostles inquired of 
him where he intended to celebrate it, and in reply he used 
the words of this verse.— Bayne. 


V.11. Whoever is not a disciple of Jesus Christ, and has 
not learned of him to renounce sin and to love his righteous- 
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ness, cannot eat the passover with him, nor receive his body 
and blood. This is the passover of those who are delivered 
‘and whose will cleaves no longer to the world and sin, and 
who like true Israelites have their staff in their hand, just | 
ready to depart. He who is not, but whose will continues | 
still enslaved to Egypt and Pharaoh, to the world and the | 
devil through sin, cannot partake thereof; as the Jews did not | 
eat the legal passover till they were just going out of Egypt, | 
and were delivered from their bondage under Pharaoh.— 
(Quesnel, : 


V.12. A large upper room furnished. This implies that it 
was not a bare, empty chamber, but set out with cushions or 
divans on which the guests could recline, and that it was 
specially arranged for the paschal supper of that evening. 
The master of the house was probably a disciple, but secretly, | 
like many others, for fear of the Jews, and this may explain 
the suppression of his name. He was, at any rate, one who | 
would acknowledge the authority of the Master in whose | 
name the disciples spoke.— Plumptre. 


The Israelites who lived in the country appear to have | 
been accommodated at the feast of the passover the inhabi- | 
tants of Jerusalem in their houses, so far as there was room 
for them. It is said that the guests left in return for their 
entertainment the skin of the lamb, the oven, and other 
vessels which they had used. Those who could not be re- 
ceived into the city, encamped without the walls in tents, as 
the pilgrims now do at Mecca. The number of these must 
have been very great, if we may trust the computation of | 
Josephus, that they who partook of the passover amounted, in | 
the reign of Nero, to above 2,700,000.—Samuel Clark. 


V.13. They went. The disciples, at Christ’s bidding, went 
into the city, and found everything to happen exactly as 
Jesus had foretold. Made ready. That is, the dish of bitter 
herbs, the lamb, the wine, etc. The lamb was killed by the 
priest in the court of the temple whence, the owner of the 
lamb received it, brought it to his house in Jerusalem, roasted 
it, and ate it in the evening.—Jacobus, 


V. 14. 


The hour.—Appointed by the law—evening. Sat 
down 


reclined. Originally the passover was eaten in a 
standing posture, but as this was the posture of servants, when 
the Israelites became a free and established people, sitting, 
and afterwards reclining, at the meal, became the usage, as | 
significant of the ease and dignity of freedom. The passover 
was usually eaten by the circumcised males of the household 
alone. The head of the family had the place of honor. All 
being arranged, the first cup of wine was filled, a blessing 
asked upon the meal and the cup. Then came in order the 
bitter herbs, the unleavened bread, the lamb. Before the | 
lamb was eaten the second cup of wine was filled, and the | 
question and response of Exodus 12; 26 passed between son 
and father. Then was sung the first part of the Hallel, Psa. 
113, 114. The lamb was eaten, the master carving. The 
third, and soon after the fourth, cup followed. The second 
part of the Hallel (Psa. 115 to 118) was sung, and (without 
dessert) the meal closed.— Me Cook. 


V.15. With desire. “I have most earnestly desired to 
sat this passover with you before I suffer.’ He knew it was 
to be the prologue to his sufferings, and therefore he desired 
it because it was in order to his Father's glory and man’s 
redemption ; he delighted to do even this part of the will of 
God concerning him asemediator. Shall we be backward to 
any service for him who was so forward in the work of our 
salvation ?—Henry. 


V. 16. He longed for the passover of that evening; but his 
deep desire went forward toa perfected friendship and fellow- 
ship in the heavenly-earthly gratifications and joys of the 
kingdom of God. Until this last most blessed reunion he 
takes farewell.—sStier. 


V.17. The cup. This was probably the first cup in the 
passover meal, with which the whole was introduced. It 
does not belong to the institution of the Lord’s Supper, as 
that was after the passover. See verse 20.—Jacobus. 


Gave thanks: to Almighty God for his great goodness. 
Divide it. Pass it around, so that you all may partake of it. 
Our Lord, beyond all question, partook himself of this cup, 
as he had just spoken of his desire to eat of the passover, of 
which this cup was a part.— Owen. 


V.18. J will not drink of the fruit of the vine. In Matthew 
and Mark these words follow the establishment of the Eu- 
charist. Weshall not have another opportunity of eating 
this bread and drinking this wine together, as in a few hours 
my crucifixion shall take place. I shall drink new wine with | 
you,—the wine of the kingdom ; the spiritual enjoyments at | 
the right hand of God will be infinitely more precious and 
See Matt. 26: 29.—Adam Clarke. 


V.19. This is my body. This represents my body. It is 
not meant that his body would be literally broken, as the 
bread was, but that the bread would be a significant emblem 
or symbol to recall to their remembrance his sufferings. This 
yas a common mode of speaking among the Jews, and exactly 
similar to that used by Moses at the institution of the pass- 
over (Ex. 12: 11.)—Barnes. 


useful. 


In remembrance of me. For the remembrance of me; in 
order that you may remember me. It shows the intent and 
purpose of the ordinance.— Owen. | 


V. 20. Testament. Covenant (see Heb. 8:8). It signifies 
a covenant or promise on the part of God to his people, sanc- 
tioned with the blood of victims, and depending upon certain 
stipulated conditions. The old covenant made by God 
through Moses is found in Exodus 24: 3-8. The blood by 
which that covenant was sanctioned was the blood of slain 
beasts. But this is the covenant, ratified by or in the blood 
of the Lamb of God. Blood, which is shed. The wine, ex- 
pressed from the bruised and trodden grapes, and poured forth 
into the cup, becomes an apt and striking emblem of the blood 
of Christ, shed or poured out for the sins of men.— Owen. 





Never since that memorable evening has the church ceased 
to observe the commandment of her Lord; ever since that 
day, from age to age, has this blessed and holy sacrament 
been a memorial of the death of Christ, and a strengthening 
and refreshing of the soul by the body and blood, as the body | 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
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NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 


Y. M. C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Mere- 
dith. 


Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 


Union, second Monday evening of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in the 
Hanson Place M. E. Church. Primary Normal Class every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson | 


Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 
Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 


month, at Mr. Moody's Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth | 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side | 


Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 
every Saturday, at 3.45 P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Halifax, N. S., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 


urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. C, A. Hall. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 


Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 


Rev. John McEwen. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


4 P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 
New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M., 


in the Y. M. C. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study, | 


every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M.,in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 


Crosby’s church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ | 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted } 


by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 


andat noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 


in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the | 
| or Sunday-school ? 
St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- | 

tional Lessons, every Tuesday evening, at 7.30 P. M., in the Y. M.C. A. | 


Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 


Rooms. Conducted by Samuel Conn, D.D. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 


4P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Troy, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening in 


the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the Rev. 
George J. Brown. 


Washington, D. C., Sunday-school Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- 
day, at 6 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


Hancock, Henderson, Henry, Knox, La Salle, McDon- 


First Congregational Church, Galesburg, November 6-8. 
Messrs. E. Payson Porter and B, F. Jacobs spoke, and 


President .Newton Bateman of Knox College gave an | 


address on “ The Sunday-school as an agency to develop 
true Christian character.” Much time was devoted to a 
free comparison of opinions and methods. Mr. A. P. 
Babcock is secretary of the association. 

—A Sunday-school Teachers’ Institute, appointed by the 
Presbytery of Steuben (New York) was held in the Pres- 
byterian Church, Bath, October 1 and 2, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. A. Niles. About fifty delegates were pres- 
ent, representing twelve churches. The Rev. 8. W. Pratt 
read a familiar paper on the Sunday-school at home, enti- 
tled “ A Thanksgiving Talk around Grandma’s Fireplace.” 
Mr. R. 8. Holmes, of Auburn, gave normal class drill on 
Bible chronology, history, and natural history. “ Work 
in outlying neighborhoods” was discussed, and a confer- 
ence on class teaching was led by Dr. W. A. Niles. Presi- 
dent Cowles, of Elmira Female College, gave an illus- 
trated blackboard lecture on The Temple. 


—The German auxiliary to the Hudson County (New 


is refreshed and strengthened by the bread and wine.— Farrar, | Jersey) Sunday-school Association held its second anni- 


| president is Mr. A. 


| Charles L. Rochat. 
general discussion and social greeting. 


_ they ?” 


Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- | 


Union Meeting for Lesson Study | 


| absent; neglect to visit the scholars; absence from the 
Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 | 


» | re- i at t inni ° year ? 
Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at | a zed i he beg Bang of the =~ 


| schools? 
Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening schools 


| tinue the Sunday-school the year round ? 
Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, | Bible class be conducted ? 


'versary on November 4, in the Baptist Church, West 


Hoboken. The number present was large, and the offi- 


| cers’ reports exhibited a year of vigorous work and con- 


siderable success. Mr. Albert Brandt, the president, the 


| Rev. Charles Reuss, and Mr. Richard R. Green, president 


of the county organization, delivered the anniversary 
addresses. The constituency of this association includes 
the schools of the German Lutheran, Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, Baptist, and Reformed denominations. The 
Brandt; vice-president, Mr. Karl 
Fischer; secretary, Mr. J. K. De Lamouse ; treasurer, Mr. 
The association meets monthly for 


—The Montgomery County (New York) Sunday- 
school Convention was held in the Reformed Church at 
Fort Plain, on Tuesday, October 15. There was a spirited 
discussion of the question: ‘Teachers’ helps; what are 
In considering “ teachers’ faults,” the following 
were mentioned: Worldliness; prayerlessness; irregu- 
larity; tardiness; lack of attention to the superintend- 
ent; neglect of the class, and gossip with fellow-teach- 
ers; lack of sunshine; too much vinegar in the class; 
talking at the class, instead of to it; omission to question 
the scholars; failure to review; ignorance of child-na- 
ture; unskillfulness in applying the truth to individuals ; 


| moralizing too much to younger children; leaning on 


“helps ” in the class: failing to supply a substitute when 


teachers’-meeting. 


—A Dunkard Sunday-school convention was held in the 


| Beech Grove Meeting-house, Wayne County, Ohio, on 
September 27 and 28. 
| school conventions, The Primitive Christian, the denomi- 


Concerning the utility of Sunday- 


national newspaper, says that “it was shown that God 
designed various organizations to preserve unanimity of 
feeling and plans of operation, and that the tendency of 


| organized efforts, in ant cause, is to inspire its workers 


with zeal and courage.” The list of questions presented 


| for general discussion was interesting, being as follows: 
mis) dui 2 , - . 

evening, at 8o’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the | Should Sunday schools sing tunes not appropriate for 
| singing in church? 


| school scholars be interested ? 


How shall uninterested Sunday- 
Should Sunday-schools be 
How should 
children be taught, who cannot read? Should the same 
lesson be assigned to all the classes in the school? What 
is the best method for teachers to instruct their classes ? 
What is the best method of interesting the old brethren 
and sisters? Would blackboards be useful in Sunday- 
Should we not elect Sunday-school officers at 
the close of each session? Would it not be better to con- 
How should a 
Should a teacher use commen- 
taries; if so, what ones? Should we say Sabbath school 
What is the best method of getting 
students to answer promptly?” A permanent Sunday- 
school organization was effected, with a moderator, assist- 
ant moderator, clerk, and executive committee. 


—The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
(New York) Sunday-school Union was held this year in 


| Plymouth Church. Mr. John R. Morris, secretary, read 


a synopsis of the annual report of the Union. One section 


| of the report said: “The board, desirous of conserving 
| the highest interest of our schools, has devoted much time 


: he | and labor to establish a normal institute for teachers and 
—The Sunday-school convention of the second district | 


of Illinois, embracing the counties of Bureau, Fulton, | 


officers. This isto be not merely a normal class, but an 
institute in which different branches of study will be sys- 


| tematically pursued under eminent and experienced 


ough, Marshall, Mercer, Peoria, Putnam, Rock Island, | ;,.tructors. The board will be greatly disappointed if the 


Stark, Tazewell, Woodford, and Warren, was held in the | 


establishment of this institute shall fail to memorably 
signalize the semi-centennial year in the history of our 
Union.” This institute is intended to be a training-school 
for workers, whether teachers or superintendents. It will 
meet on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday even- 
ings, and Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. The 
board of instruction will be as follows: the Rev. John 
L. Chapman, and the Rev. Drs. J. T. Duryea, C. N. 
Sims, and J. B. Thomas. Mr. Chapman will lecture on 
childhood, God in nature, the Bible as a book, and the 
science and art of Sunday-school teaching and superin- 
tendency, and will direct the exercises in the model, 
practicing, and training classes. Dr. Duryea will give 
lessons on the mind, and lecture on the spiritual nature of 
man in the Bible. Dr. Sims will lecture on the proofs of 
a written revelation from God, and objections to the Bible. 
Dr. Thomas will lecture on the inspiration and interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. Leading clergymen and laymen 
will lecture on special subjects, to be announced; and 
pastors, assisted by the ordinary lecturers, will instruct in 


| the Sunday-school lessons, in neighborhoods where desired 
by a sufficient number of schools. There will also be a 


course of lectures on interesting topics, on the first Mon- 





November 16, 1878.] 


day evening of each month; names, subjects, and place 
of meeting to be announced. All the exercises will take 


place at the Young Men’s Christian Association Rooms, | 


except the supplemental course of lectures, which will 
be delivered in some church. 
who cannot attend all the sessions can select one of the 
evenings, or the afternoon, and will find the course com- 
plete for either one through the season. A diploma or 
certificate, signed by the instructors and the officers of 
the Union, will be given to those who satisfactorily pur- 
sue the studies and course of lectures. This Normal 
Sunday-school Institute was to hold its first meeting on 
Tuesday evening, November 12, when the instructors 
were to deliver addresses, and names were to be enrolled. 


—A Union Sunday-schoo! Institute was held at Water- 
bury, Connecticut, on Wednesday and Thursday, October 
30 and 31, conducted by Mr. John E. Searles, Jr., of New 
Haven. 
ered by the Rev. 
Mr. Searles, showing the great need of “a higher appre- 
ciation of Sunday-school work.” 


the work, and how to meet them,” under the following 
divisions: ‘‘ We need (1.) A higher standard; (2.) Wider 
influence ; (3.) More intimate church relations ; (4.) Pre- 
pared workers: (a) General preparation: in matter and 
methods (normal classes); in knowledge of our scholars. 
(6.) Personal: in teachers’-meetings ; (5) Always: Divine 
aid. All the topics were developed by the several 
speakers, and elaborated by general discussion, as far 
as time allowed. The work of the institute was prac- 
tical, and helpful to workers. The Rev. Dr. Beckwith 
of Waterbury, appointed to open the topic of ‘ 
influence,” presented twelve theses, which are 
below, and were enfarced by himself and others: : 

The study of God’s word is more vital to all the inter- 
ests of society, industrial, civil, social, and religious, 
than any other appliance of modern civilization. (2.) 
This study of God’s word should begin in early child- 
hood, and be continued till ‘the silver cord is loosed 
and the golden bowl be broken.’ (3.) It is the duty of 
the church to secure this study of God’s word, from 
childhood to second childhood again, among all the 
people. (4.) Next to the pulpit the Sunday-school 
is the church’s most effective agency for the teaching of 
the people. (5.) The Sunday-school ought to take more 
nearly equal rank with the pulpit as a means of acquaint- 
ing all the people with the word of God. (6.) The Sun- 
day-school method is better than the pulpit method for 
the purpose of instruction; it being the more specific 
office of the pulpit to proclaim with authority. (7.) Sun- 
day-school teaching prepares the way for the pulpit pro- 
claiming, and makes it more effective. Hence (8.) the 
Sunday-school should comprise all the congregation, 
reaching both old and young with its preparatory teach- 
ing. Hence also (9.) the Sunday-school should be given 
such time and place in the Sunday service as will secure, 
as far as possible, the attendance of the whole congrega- 
tion, and give it the best possible chance of doing this 
preparatory teaching effectively. And hence also (10.) 
the Sunday-school should be regarded as an integrant 
part of the church’s work, should be under its exclusive 


‘wider 
given 


ag 1 


control, and should be provided for, in respect to ways 
and means, like any other part of the church’s work, to 
the full extent of its needs. Hence (11.) the Sunday- 
school should no longer be esteemed simply a school, in 
the limited sense of the term ‘school,’ as an appliance for 
the instruction of children and youth, but it should be 
given the dignity of a church service, with the pastor the 
guiding spirit in it, and all the members of the church 
accepting some share in its duties and responsibilities. 
(12.) The Sunday-school being thus no longer a mere 


children’s school, but a recognized teaching service of the | 


church,.co-ordinate with the preaching service, but spe- 


cially dependent upon the general membership of the | 


church for its maintenance and efficiency, should have 
special preparation made for it, every week, by all the 
people; should have more prayer offered for it, more 
help consecrated to it, manifested 
toward it; and should have the presence ofall the con- 


grege 


more enthusiasm 
ation, young and old, men and women, pastor and 
people, every Sunday of the full round year.” 


—The second annual convention of the Sunday-school 
workers of Kings County (New York) was held in the 
First Reformed Church, Brooklyn, on Tuesday, October 
“2. Of the two hundred and fifty Protestant Sunday- 
schools in the county, about one hundred and sixty were 
represented in the convention, by five hundred delegates. 
Mr. C. C. Shelley, chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, called the convention to order, and made the open- 
ing address, in which he stated that only two counties in 


Teachers and officers | 


On Wednesday evening addresses were deliv- | 
Dr. F. A. Noble, of New Haven, and | 


This was followed by | 
the development, on Thursday, of the theme, “ Needs of | 
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the state of New York were without good county organi- 


zations for Sunday-school work. The Rev. Dr. E. 8. | 


Porter, pastor of the church in which the convention met, 
welcomed the delegates. Mr. Henry H. Hall was chosen 
president of the convention, and Mr. Andrew Hegeman 
president of an overflow meeting in the evening, in St. 
John’s Methodist Episcopal Church. The Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Wild spoke of the consecration of the Sunday- 
school teacher as an essential element in his work. Mr. 
A. D. Matthews led a discussion on the proper limits of 
temperance work in the schools. Mr. William Anderson 
spoke of Sunday-school music. He urged the familiar- 
izing of the hymns and music of the old masters. Mr. 
B. H. Bayliss said, in speaking of the government of 
refractory scholars: “The refractory scholar should be 
placed under the care of the most lovely teacher in the 
school. The teacher should go on a still hunt for such a 
scholar’s heart, and there is always some kind of a mag- 
net that will find it. A scholar should never be expelled 
from a school until prayer and patience shall have been 
exhausted. Consideration, kindness, and love should be 
the means used by a Sunday-school teacher to win the 
| heart of the refractory scholar.” Mr. George A. Bell 
favored the consolidation of classes when good teachers 
cannot be obtained. The Rev. Dr. J.T. Duryea con- 
demned the practicing of hymns during school sessions ; 
and said that children should be made to feel that singing 
is part and parcel of worship. The Rev. J. M. Buckley 
urged that the church is responsible to parents for the 
efficiency of Sunday-school teachers. He said: “The 
church virtually says to parents: send your children to 
the Sunday-school, and they will be taught those things 
that will make them wise unto salvation ; and the respon- 
sibility it assumes cannot be shifted.” The Rev. Dr. 
Reuben Jeffery said that a personal responsibility rested 
upon teachers, for attendance upon teachers’-meetings. 
Mr. J. N. Stearns commended daily study by teachers, 
during the week. Dr. Edward Eggleston spoke of the 
proper course of study for the infant class, and the 
method of teaching it. He said, as reported in The 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, that “‘he would merely suggest 
what the infant class teacher should not do. He or she 
should not attempt to teach too much. Some teachers 
tried to get a whole system of theology in a little one’s 
head; it was wrong, for if it didn’t hurt the child’s head 
it would certainly hurt the theology. Don’t teach the 
little ones inappropriate things; things that are entirely 
out of their comprehension. Don’t tell them horrible 
stories for the sake of getting them to accept religion ; 
don’t be tied down too closely to one series of lessons; 
don’t let any one impose their way of teaching on you; 
be diligent, be ingenious. Finally, don’t invite strangers 


tell some old hackneyed stories that are unprofitable to 
children, and only consume the valuable time that should 
belong to the teacher.” Many other speakers addressed 
the convention, and the closing address was delivered by 
the Rev. J. Hyatt Smith. The convention commended 
the use of boxes for contributions to the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association. 
COUNVILL 


IN PROSPECT. 





—The twelfth annual convention of the Maryland Sun- 


dent Methodist Episcopal Church, Baltimore, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, November 19-21. The 
usual reductions of railroad and steamboat fare will be 
made to returning delegates. Mr. Moody will deliver an 
address to Sunday-school workers, on the second day of 
the convention. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—The London Sunday-school Chronicle reports that 
| the days of universal prayer for Sunday-schools (October 
20, 21) were observed more generally in England, this 
year, than ever before. 

—The Sunday-school of the Methodist 
church, Carbondale, Pennsylvania, is in a healthy con- 
dition, and has reached an attendance of 268. It neakes 
free use of the blackboard and other means of command- 
Mr. J. M. Alexander is 


ing the scholars’ attention. 
superintendent of the school. 

—Of Sunday-school work in North Carolina, Mr. John 
E. Ray writes in The Biblical Recorder, of Raleigh: 
“We have heard, directly and indirectly, from some four 
hundred Baptist Sunday-schools in the State during the 
past year. Of this number thirty or more were estab- 
lished this year. There are several associations from 
which we have no reports at all. Including these, with 
_several others from which we have received only very 
| partial reports, we must believe that there are at least 


to address the infant class, for they are almost certain to | 


day-school Union will be held in St. John’s Indepen- | 


Episcopal 
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| six hundred Baptist Sunday-schools in the state; and 
the other denominations are doing a good work.” 


GENERAL. 

—At the close of the Prophetic Conference held in New 
York from October 30 to November 1, the Committee on 
Resolutions presented the following declarations, which 
were unanimously adopted by a rising vote : 


I. We affirm our belief in the supreme and absolute authority 
of the written word of God on all questions of doctrine and 
duty. 

If. The prophetic words of the Old Testament Scriptures, con- 
cerning the first coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, were literally 
fulfilled in his birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension ; and 
so the prophetic words of both the Old and the New Testaments 
concerning his second coming will be literally fulfilled in his 
visible bodily return to this earth in like manner as he went up 
into heaven ; and this glorious Epiphany of the great God, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, is the blessed hope of the believer and of 
the Chureh during this entire dispensation. 


III. This second coming of the Lord Jesus is everywhere in 
the Scriptures represented as imminent, and may occur at any 
moment; yet the precise day and hour thereof is unknown to 
man, and known only to God. 

[V. The Scriptures nowhere teach that the whole world will 
be converted to God, or that there will be a reign of universal 
righteousness and peace before the return of our blessed Lord ; 
but that only at and by his coming in power and glory will the 
prophecies concerning the progress of evil, and the development 
of Antichrist ; the times of the Gentiles, and the ingathering of 
Israel ; the resurrection of the dead in Christ, and the transfigu- 
ration of his living saints, receive their fulfillment, and the 
period of millennial blessedness its inauguration. 

V. The duty of the Church during the absence of the Bride- 
groom is to watch and pray, to work and wait, to go into all the 
world’and preach the gospel to every creature, and thus hasten 
the coming of the day of God ; and to his latest promise, “‘ Surely 
I come quickly,” to respond in joyous hope, ‘‘ Even so: come, 
Lord Jesus.” 

The Rev. Dr. Brookes, of St. Louis, then offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was also adopted unanimously 
by a rising vote: 

Resolved, That the doctrine of our Lord’s premillennial 
advent, instead of paralyzing evangelistic and missionary efforts, 
is one of the mightiest incentives to earnestness in preaching 
the gospel to every creature “ till he come.” 


PERSONAL. 

—Dean Stanley sailed for England on November 6. 

—Mr. W. F. Sherwin is delivering a series of normal 
lectures before the Danbury (Connecticut) Sunday-school 
Union. 

~-Mr. Thomas A. Cato, for two years past associated 
with Mr. George C. Needham in evangelistic work in 
this country, has arrived in England, where he expects 
to begin similar labors. 


—On Sunday evening, October 20, Mr. Sankey was 
present at the evangelistic meeting conducted by the 
Rev. W. H. Aitken, in Exeter Hall, London. Mr. 
Sankey said, as reported by The London Christian, that it 
“was asource of great joy to him to be once again in the hall 
associated with so many happy memories of prayer and 
praise and gospel testimony, during the visit he had pre- 
viously paid to this country with Mr. Moody. His hear- 
| ers would be glad to learn that Mr. Moody was in perfect 
| vigor, both of body and mind, but he felt the need of 
rest in order to further study for gospel work; and so he 
had gone south in order to avoid the northern winter, 
which was too severe for his son. Meanwhile he (Mr. 
Sankey) had determined to come and seek rest and 

change of scene and air in Europe, that when the time 
| came for recommencing work with Mr. Moody, he might 
| be the better fitted. He was glad to see so many old faces 
| around him, and to know that the great work of testi- 
'mony for God was going on in England, as he was glad 
_to tell them it went on with increasing vigor in 
_ America.” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools: St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Cambridge, England: At the University Press.—These two 
handy volumes are the first installment of a school or college 
edition of the whole Bible, somewhat after the style of the 
annotated classics in various languages that come from both 
the University Press at Cambridge, England, and the Claren- 
don Press at Oxford, and which so aptly supply the want 
of the young student. The real demand for an edition of 
portions of the Bible in this shape has grown out of the 

| experience of the University Local Examinations, as well as 
from the experience of the English schools, where the Bible 
is studied more or less as a history and a classic. The series 
| has for its general editor J. J. 8. Perowne, D.D., Hulsean 
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professor of divinity, and Canon of Llandaff, under the 
direction of the syndics of the University Press; and the 
list of special editors for the several books comprises a large 
number of eminent names. The Gospel of St. Mark, edited 
by the Rey. G. F. Maclear, D.D., was the first to appear ; 
and it was soon followed by the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
edited by the Rev. M. A. Carr, M.A. The text is in good, 
clear type, following generally Dr. Scrivener’s revised 
paragraph arrangement of the Authorized Version, with 
chapters and verses marked in the margin. The notes are 
able, learned without pedantry, full enough but concise, 
and adapted to the sensible student, whether at school or 
grown up. The introductions, with analyses of the contents 
of the Gospels, are very valuable; of the two, that to St. 
Mark is the abler; though the notes are of an equal grade 
in both. The edition has already progressed through Joshua, 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and the Epistle of St. 
James. It is highly to be recommended for substance and 
convenience. The student, young or old, will hardly find so 
convenient a manual. (16mo, cloth, pp. 236, 200. Price, 
90 cents per volume. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Through Bible Lands. By Philip Schaff, D.D. New York : 
American Tract Society.—From the gifted pen and learned 
stores of Dr. Schaff, nothing less than a charming and highly 
instructive book could be expected; and such the reader 
will find the present volume. It is made up of “ sketches 
of Bible lands for Bible readers,” which grew out of a series 
of familiar letters written from the banks of the Nile, from 
the tent in the desert, and in Palestine, “remembering that 
those who enjoy the privilege of traveling abroad ought to 
give to their friends at home the benefit of their experience.” 


It gives a very clear idea of the condition and prospects of | 


the East, by a simple narrative of what the author saw and 
heard and felt on the spot, with eyes, ears, and heart 
widely and most intelligently open. Dr. Schaff, and his 
readers too, are doubly fortunate that he was able to see 
with the eyes of both a German and an American, and to 
hear and feel with true catholic consideration. The volume 
is especially rich in matters pertaining to Egypt, old and 
new; wherein the author has presented the results of inves- 
tigations by the German Egyptologists in a manner not 
equaled in any other popular book we know. The items of 


information and the comments upon the various agencies at | 
| Robert Carter and Brothers have neatly reissued a little 
, work hitherto published as The Sunday Evening Book. It 


work to spread the gospel and extend civilization in the 
East are especially valuable. The whole is beautifully 
woven together in a cheerful, happily told narrative, with 


just the measure and style of description that is delightful 
to a well-read Palestine student, and attractive to one just 


beginning to learn about the lands of the Bible. It isa 


book that deserves a permanent place in the a of the 


Bible student. (12mo, cloth, pp. 413. Price, $2.25 


that of Mr. 


and accurate account of the materials and the causes out of 
which the society of the French nation has grown. M. La- 
combe writes from the “liberal” standpoint, as far as his 
treatment of religious or political subjects is concerned; but 
with a constant endeavor to be fair in the statements made. 
This sentence is worth quoting: “ What will be the event in 
France [as regards social equality] is easily seen from the 


example of the United States, which are further advanced | 
than ourselves, and have this interest for us, that they show | 


us where we are ‘tending, and hold up to us our own image 
in the time to come.” The book has an index, but its use- 
fulness would be increased by a running headline on the 


right-hand page. The translation is well made. The pub- | Religious Teachers toward Scientific Experts: and a spirited 


discussion of the question of Latin pronunciation, by Pro- | 
fessors Potwin of Western Reserve College, and Thacher of | 


lishers have given it a neat dress. (12mo, cloth, pp. 201. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Artist- Biographies: Turner. 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co.—Materials for the preparation of a 
good popular biography of Turner have accumulated quite 
rapidly within the past few years; and of them Mr. Sweetser 
has made diligent use. His handy volume contains about 
all which the general reader (for whom this admirable series 
of biographies is prepared) needs to know concerning the 
life and character of that eccentric artist who has provoked 
such bitter hostility and won such ardent praise. Mr. Sweet- 
ser writes with impartiality. None buta person in ignorance 
of Turner’s character can give him unstinted praise ; and none 
but a person in ignorance of his pictures can give him un- 
qualified blame. We commend this summary of Turner's 
life to those desirous of knowing the man as he was. (18mo, 
cloth, pp. 164. Price, 50 cents.) 


The Europeans. A Sketch. By Henry James, Jr. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Osgood, & Co.—Mr. James’ last story is here 


issued in book form, promptly after ita conclusion in the 


pages of The Atlantic Monthly. The author calls it a 


“sketch,” but it is, im reality, a well-rounded and complete | year makes two volumes, at three dollars each; and St. | 








J. R. Green’s now famous history of England. 
M. Lacombe’s book is much smaller in size, but it has won | 
the commendation of competent authorities, as a thorough | 


| logue of their publications, in a 235-page pamphlet of octavo 


By M. F. Sweetser. Boston: | 


novelette, as long as any of Mr. James’s works save Roderick 33 Nicholas one volume, at four dollars. 


Hudson and The American. Mr. James’ fine art appears to 
advantage in these pages; and the story has a sustained | 
strength throughout. One occasionally feels, however, im- | 
pressed by the fact that glittering glass, however perfectly 
cut, lacks the inward fire of the diamond. (12me, cloth, pp. | 
281. Price, $1.50.) 


The Polish Orphan. By Caroline von Gohren. Translated 
by Ellen M. Gifford. Philadelphia: James A. Moore.— | 
This pretty little volume belongs to Mr. Moore’s Ivy Series, 
previous issues of which we have commended in these col- 
umns. It isa bright and interesting story, though its plot | 
can hardly be called novel. It fills 130 pages; the remain- | 
ing 113 pages are occupied with another tale, entitled 
Cherubino and Zephirine ; or, The Stolen Child. The buyer | 
will note the cheapness of the volumes composing this 
series. (18mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 243. Price, 80 cents.) | 


The Virginians in Texas ; A Story for Young Old Folks and 
Old Young Folks. By William M. Baker. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Baker has done well to reprint, as 
one of the volumes of Harper’s Library of American Fiction, 
his early novel of The Virginians in Texas. It originally 
appeared, ten or fifteen years ago, in Harper’s Magazine ; 
and is well worth presentation to the wider circle of readers 
which the author has won since the time of its first appear- | 
ance. The dedication, now printed for the first time, is a | 
model in its way. (8vo, paper, pp. 169. Price, 75 cents.) 


Margery’s Son; or, Until he Find It. By Emily Sarah | 
Holt. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—This is a | 
religious historical novel of Scotland in the fifteenth century. | 
It possesses fair merit, being written by an author who has | 
made a specialty of writing similar stories. The reader of 
the book will find some profit in it; he who does not read it 
will not miss very much. (12mo, cloth, pp. iii, 372.) 


The Rey. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler has written an intro- 
duction for a volume of prose and poetical selections, entitled 
Golden Thoughts on Mother, Home, and Heaven, which 
EK. B. Treat, of New York, will publish. 


Under the title of Short Papers for Family Reading, 


contains short papers by famous British religious writers— 
Dean Stanley, Dr. Morley Punshon, Dr. Macduff, Dr. Eadie, 
Dr. James Hamilton, and the Rev. Thomas Birney. The 
price is fifty cents. 





The Literary World, of Boston, will be published fort- 
nightly, next year, instead of monthly. Its more frequent | 
| appearance will enable it to print more timely literary news 
{ Short History of the French People. Translated from the | . " . : 

: | and book reviews, although it has al b 
French of Paul Lacombe. Boston: Henry A. Young & Co. | - 1 lle Ae espace 


—The title of the present volume is apparently suggested by | 


newspaper in promptness as well as ability. The Literary | 
World may now fairly be called the best American journal 
devoted solely to books and literary intelligence. 


This amount of 
money may well be expended by the thrifty book-buyer on 
| these volumes, any one of which will long give pleasure to 
the members of the apn circle. 


The latest “ Rogers’ Group” is is one of the most pleasing 
of the well-designed statuettes modelled by that excellent 
artist in clay, Mr. John Rogers, of New York. It has the 


| accuracy and poetic feeling of previous groups, but is of 
| novel design, being comprised in two pieces instead of one. 


It represents a mother’s visit to a photographer, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a picture of her little child. The mother’s 
solicitude, the child’s quickly caught interest, and the photog- 
rapher’s eagerness to keep a dangling toy in the child’s sight 
so long as the cap is off the camera, are all good touches of 


| nature. The price of the two groups, which may be placed at 


either end of the mantel, is fifteen dollars. 


An excellent series of ‘“ Hampton Tracts for the People” 
has begun to appear from the press of the Hampton Insti- 
tute, in Virginia. The three thus far issued are on health 


| subjects, as follows: The Health Laws of Moses, by Helen 


W. Ludlow; The Duty of Teachers (in looking out for the 


| health of their {pupils); and Preventable Diseases, by Mrs. 
| M. F. Armstrong. They are written in plain language, and 
| are designed for the instruction and stimulation of workers 


among the lower classes. Their wide circulation would be 
beneficial. Their spread has been recommended by so 
careful a body as the American Social Science Association. 
The price of each is five cents a copy, or four dollars a 
| hundred. 


An edition of the Rey. Edwin W. Rice’s Scholar’s Hand- 


| book for the International Lessons, revised in accordance 


with the “church year” of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
will be issued for the year 1879. The Episcopal edition of 
the Hand-book for 1878 has reached a sale of about six 
thousand copies. The lessons are arranged in accordance 
with the beginning of the church year on the first Sunday in 
Advent, December 1, 1878. The committee of revision states 
that, “with the exception of the lessons for the Advent season, 
an optional lesson for the first Sunday after the Epiphany, a 
substitute for Easter, and the changing of the lesson “ The 
Need of God’s Spirit” from June 15 to June 1 (Whitsun- 
day), they have found the subjects of the International les- 
sons in their natural order to be in such remarkable harmony 
with all the seasons of the Christian year, that, except for 
the month of December, superintendents and teachers will 


| find all the monthly magazines and leaflets equally available 


for this revised list of lessons.” 


The Franklin Square Library of Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
is appearing rapidly, and already includes twenty-two works, 


| The late issues have maintained the high standard reached 


by the earlier ones. Numbers 22 and 23 are those old favor- 


ites, Fanny Burney’s Evelina, and The Bachelor of the 
| Albany. 


It would have surprised a book-buyer, when Eve- 


| lina first appeared, to have been able to buy it, in good 


Houghton, Osgood, & Co., have just published a new cata- 


size. So far as we remember, it is the finest book-list ever 
issued by an American publishing house, whether we con- 
sider its beauty of type, and paper, or its fullness of description 
and indexing. The well-known literary resources of the 
house, once more displayed in its pages, need no mention. 


The November number of The New Englander (New 
Haven: W. L. Kingsley) contains an article on the history 
of Roman Catholic Maryland between 1634 and 1649; a 
translation of an oration on Spinoza, delivered by Ernest 
Renan, last year; an able paper on The Proper Attitude of 


Yale. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, and E. P. Dutton & Co., 
acting together, have completed their beautiful reissue, in 
parts, of Farrar’s Life of Christ. It is worthy of praise in 
all its mechanical details,—print, paper, woodcuts, steel en- 
gravings, initial letters, and size of page. One of the illus- 
trations is a steel portrait of the author, who is shown to 
have a thin, thoughtful face of the English scholarly type. 
The work is comprised in thirty-three parts, at twenty-five 
cents each, or in one bound volume’; price, $10.00 in cloth 
$12.00 in half morocco, or $14.50 in full morocco. 


Not everybody stops to think what a fund of instruction 
and amusement is to be found in the bound volumes of any 
reputable magazine; and especially in the volumes of such 
periodicals as Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas. The 


numbers of beth those excellent periodicals for the past | 


twelvemonth have been issued by their publishers in the 
usual neat and strong binding. Scribner’s Monthly for a 


| James, Jr.’s, Daisy Miller: a Study. 


| paper and clear type, for fifteen cents, the price at which 


this reprint is offered. No. 24o0f the Franklin Square Series 


| is Auld Lang Syne, a novel by the author of that successful 
| story, The Wreck of the Grosvenor. 


The Harpers have 
added to their Half-Hour Series, as numbers 81 and 82, 
E. P. Whipple’s Recollections of Rufus Choate; and Henry 
Both of these recently 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine. The Harpers have also 
just published Mr. William Black’s new story, Macleod of 
Dare. They issue it in two forms, both of which are illus- 
trated. One is uniform with the “library edition” of Mr. 
Black’s works, and the other belongs to the publishers’ 
Library of Select Novels. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ee 8 Monthly; an Illustrated Mogasine for the People. Conducted 
by J. G. Holland. Vols. XV. and XVI. : November, 1877-October, 1878. 
| hg 8vo, cloth, pp. viii, 904; viii, 912. New York: Scribner & Co. 
Price, per volume, $3.00. 


St. Nicholas; Scribner's Illustrated Magazine for Girls and Boys. Con- 
ducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. Vol. V., November, 1877-October, 
1878. 8vo, cloth, pp. 832. Thesame.. Price, $3.00. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools: The Book of Joshua, with notes, 
maps, and introduction by the Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D._ 16mo, cloth, 
»p. 228. Cambridge, England: At the University,Press; Philadelphia 
yi B. Lippincott & Co. Price, 90 cents. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools: The First Epistle to the ¢ petatnenne, 
with notes, map. and introduction by the Rev. Lias, M. A 
16mo, cloth, pp. 172. Thesame. Price, 90 cents. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools: The General Epistle of St. James 
Vith notes and introduction by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 
pp. 107. Thesame. Price, 9% cents. 


Popular Excuses, in view of the obligations to a Christian life, consid 
ered in the light of Scripture. By the Rev. Benjamin D. Thomas 
32mo, cloth limp, pp. 74. Philadelphia : Printed by Grant, Faires, & 
Rodgers : For sale by the American Baptist Publication Society. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Water Gypsies; a story of Canal Lifein England. By L. T. Meade. 
Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, pp. 279. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


The Church versus the Liquor 5 | stem. A Sermon. By the Rev. D. ¢ 
Babcock. I2mo, paper, pp. 2l. New York: National Temperance 
Seciety. Price, 10 cents. 


Struck by Lightning. By the Rev. Epenetus Owen. 16mo, cloth, pp. 19. 
Certland, N. Y. For sale by the author. Price, $1.00. 


| Just How: A Key to the Cook Books. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 18mo, 
cloth, pp. xvili,3ll. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Fra Angelico. (Artist-Biographies.) 18mo, cloth, pp. 140. The same 
Price, 0 cents. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,000 copies. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscrip- 
tion list at any time. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Sones OF BEULAH. New Singing Book for Sunday- 
schools. Price, 3 cents. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


A CAPITAL BOOK for everybody, Life and Adventure 
in Japan, by E. Warren Clark. An interesting account 
of this strange land and people, gained by a three 
years’ residence among them. American Tract Soci- 
ety, New York. Address Depository, 1512 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. Sample copy JWustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly free. 


To PRINTERS. A rare opportunity. Partner wanted. 
A first-class printer, capable, industrious, temperate, and 
honest, With $800 capital, can secure a halfinterest in an 
independent weekly newspaper, at the county-seat of 
one of the richest counties of Western Pennsylvania 
Liberal advertising patronage, and a circulation 
equal to that of any other fwo papers in the county 
For particulars, address with stamp, S. Dakin, Corry, 
Erie Co., Pa. 


Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” ‘ 

S. S. Maps, M. A. Coudy, St. Louis, Mo. 

Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 

ll Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 

Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 

WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 

PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75 

USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE. 
Uz D Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 
Library numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 
J. L. Patten & Co., Publishers of Leisure Hours, N. Y. 


G ARRIGUES BROS., Phila., Pa., S. S. Supplies. 
I New Catalogue free. 


APPLETONS JOURNAL.—Art Journal.—Popular 
Science Monthly. The Hest Advertising Mediums. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. 
Or TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


VUSTER’S “ BON MARCHE” for Millinery & ter | 
/ Goods, 42 N. 8th Street, Phila. Goods sent by mail. 
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Send 25 cents for a package of our ‘* Word Series ’’ (see wrapper 


One of the most successful and? prominent Sunday-school teachers in 
accompanying this), and you will agree with us that they are perfect little 


the United States writes as follows: ‘‘I have had samples of cards from the 


leading houses of the country, and I f 
Dealer in everything for Sunday-schools. 
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_PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


The Broken Walls, 


16mo. $1.25. 


The King’s People. 


CONTAINING 


Walks from Eden, Star out or Jacob, House of Israel, 
! 


END for Catalogue of- Sunday-school Books and | 


Papers published by the American Sunday School 
Union, No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE splendid “ Midwinter’? Number of ‘'Scribner’s 
Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number of 

St. Nicholas sent as specimens, post-paid, for 30 cents. 

Address, Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New York, 


A FAIR AND FESTIVAL in aid of the 
CHILDREN’S HOMCEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 


Of Philadelphia, Eighth and Poplar Streets, will open | 


November 18, at St. GEorGr’s HALL, Thirteenth and 
Arch, Streets,and continue from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M., 
until Saturday evening, November 23. There will be 
choice music, a restaurant, reading-room, and tables for 
the sale of fancy articles, flowers, children’s goods, etc. 

Season tickets, 25 cents. Single admission, 10 cents. 

It will be made attractive and enjoyable every 
evening. 


0000 


‘THE “OLD DOLLAR” 2 button Kid Glove, Black 
or Colors, reduced to 75 cents, by mail. 


D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


( UR CLASS; or, A TEACHER’s WorRK. Being a 

complete record of Class No. 17, Christian Street 
M. E. Sunday-school, with Thoughts and Ways of 
Teaching. i6mo, 34 pages. Price, ‘Ten cents. 


TOMLINSON’S 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORD, $1.00, 
JOHN H. TOMLINSON, 
Publisher, Chicago, I11. 


E. RicHMOND, Twenty-fifth and Christian Sts., Phila | 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS., 
4 Cloth, Blue and Gold, 40 cents wd copy. Address 


M. K.. Box 53, Kinderhook, New Yor 


NEWAND DESIRABLE BOOKS 


TRUE BLUE. By Mrs. Lucia Chase Bell. Large 16mo. 
10 illustrations by Merrill. $1.25. A story of real 
life in the great Northwest. 


HELUSTRATE D' CATALOGUES FREE,SEND FOR ONE 
Vhoston: DLOTHROP & CO. PUBLISHERS. 


BOGERS © FOwOEs. 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 


During the past twenty-five years it has given uni- 
versal satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the 
best medicine for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, and all complaints arising from Acidity 
Bilious and Malarial fevers. It cools the blood and 
regulates the bowels. It is superior to Saratoga and 
Most mineral waters. For sale by all druggists. Pre- 
bared by A. ROGERS’ SONS, New York City. 


ThE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 


A Commentary Critical and Explanatory on 
the Old and New ‘Testaments. 





DRY IN 


By JAMIESON. FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


; New edition, complete in one volume. 
HZ pages. Illustrated by maps. 
Bevelled beards. $3.50. 7 

A new edition of this well-known and reliable Com- 
mentary on the whole Bible, now published complete 
In one volume, containing all the matter comprised in 
the former two-volume edition, and at a greatly re- 
duced price. 

Solid by all booksellers, or sent by mail post-paid on 
receipt of price, 5 


TILIOMAS Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, New York. 


Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, red edges. 


] Of ) Scrap Pictures, 10c.! 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c. 
oats 20 F loral Motto Cards, 10c; 10 Perforated Mot- 
ine by TH Cnrome Mottoes, 10c ; 4 fine 6x8 Chromos, 
J pw, Surprise, 10c. All for 50c., postpaid. 
49 ENTS WAN TED ! Circulars, 3c., with Samples, 10c. 
mps taken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


Headquarters forgPictures, Mottees, Frames, etc. 


Kingdom of Judah, The Broken Wallis, 
5 vols. in a box, $7.00. 


Pointed Papers. (CUYLER.) ......__-$1.50 





Cunningham’s Lectures dis paieiarels 3.00 
D’Aubigne’s Calvin. 8 vols_____-_-__ 16.00 
Macduff’s Eventide at Bethel ___-- 1.25 
Little Lights Along Shore_________- 1.25 


Home Lessons on the Old Paths___ 1.2! 


Water Gipsies. A Tale. (MEADE.).__ 1.00 
Margery’s Son. (HOLT.) =_______.. 1.50 
Hodge’s Outlines of Theology__-__- 3.00 
eS ee een 25 


Sermons of Rev. W. A. Butler. 2vols. 2.50 
The Widow’s Trust. (GALE.)___-__- 1.25 
Short Papers for Family Reading. 50 
Winslow’s Help Heavenward__-___- 75 
The Springdale Series. 6 vols_____- 2.00 
Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols., cloth_15.00 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED 
FOR TAB 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


Illustrated Bible History. 


OVER 100,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD, 
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| And only a small part of the country canvassed. The 


best and easiest book to seil. 

This work contains an attractive account of the great 
events mentioned in the Old and New Testaments, 
the lives of the Patriarchs, Prophets, and Kings; of 
Christ and his Apostles,andof the remarkable women 
and children mentioned in the sacred volume. IJlus- 
trated with elegant Steel Engravings. 

{iF or terms address 


HENRY BILL PUBLISHING Co., Norwich, Conn. 


The Soul's Inquiries Answered 


IN THE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE. 
A Year Book of Scripture Texts, arranged be G. W. 
er, DD. 


| Moon. With an introduction by;Rev..T. L. Cuy 


No more useful book could be placed in the hands of 
—— or young converts, 


rice, complete, with blank‘pages for dia) ilt e, 
$1.00; red edge, 75 cents; edition without prt an 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 


744 Broadway, New York, 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of 


~ 150,000 COPIES 


The large advance orders for 


A FACE ILLUMINED, 


To be published this week, bring the 
sale of E. P. Roe’s stories up to the 
large total of nearly 150,000 volumes. 


In ordering anything advertised in this paper, 

you will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 

| tiser, by stating that yeu saw the advertisement in 
! The Sunday School Times. 


PACKAGE OF 


96 CARDS 96 
BEAUTIFULLY LITHOGRAPHED 


In 10 Colors, 








Published November 16. 


The first edition§o1 
10,000 copies of 


A FACE ILLUMINED, 


By E. P. ROE, will be ready on the 
above date at all bookstores, in a large 
Price, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 


NELSON; or, How a Country Boy made 
His Way in the City. 
By Rev. W. M. THAYER, author of“ The Poor Boy 


and the Merchant Prince,” “The Good Girl and 
the True Woman,” etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A story of the life of a well-known and successful 
Boston merchant, distinguished not only as an intelli- 


12mo vol. 


| gent man of business, but as interested in the philan- 


thropic enterprises of the day; presented as an exam- 
ple for young men. 


“It is shown that good principles and the character 
which is developed by their growth and the putting of 
them in practice amid adverse and trying circum- 
stances, are the true secrets of success and the keys to 
prosperity.” —#pis. Messenger. 

* temperance and moral story for boys, and 


‘ood 
many not boys will find it entertaining.” —Chr. Secre- | 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
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FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Everybody’s Publishing Co., Chicago, IL. 

June 28, 1878.) 

The circulation of our Everybody’s Paper has 
increased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
attribute itin a measure to advertising in The 
We consider it the best adver- 
ng medium in this country. 


(From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa. | 


Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
medium, The returns my 


| advertisement ofthe Folding Book Case brought me, 


far exceeded any peqer I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but I know it is so. 


[From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, 

Bowlby, & Co., Washington, N. J.) 

It is simple justice to you to say that our cunding 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns. 


[From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers of Confec- 
tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.] 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 


| truthfully say that no — has brought us so good 
ho 


returns as The Sunday School Times. An advertise 
ment inserted in its columns brought us cash orders 


| from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


{From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—February 
15, 1877.] 

Tt isa pleasure to me to inform you that my adver- 
tising in Whe Sunday School Times has been the most 
satisiactory of any I have ever done, without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had 
found a medium ofthe greatest value. I am giad to 
notice that you rigidly exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deceive by —— that cannot possi- 
bly be made good, and elieve the value of your 
medium and the good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


| [From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 


Organs, ete., 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 


ruary 16, 1877. 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


{From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
Philadelphia.—August 31, 1877. | 
I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience. 


[From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney’s ency for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 
Square New York.] 

IT have been so tifled with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Santer School Times that I 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I may 
safely say I have receiv more answers from | 
advertisement in this paper than from any other 
have employed. 

{From M. W. Smith & Co., 140;La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill.—January 16, 1877.] 

More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 

From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centen- 

C Dial season, of the Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia.— 
July 31, 1876.] 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 


| best mediums for advertising mone branches of busi- 


ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in your paper oitener than from any 
other paper in which I have advertised this season. 


| [From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the House- 


744 Broadway, New York. | 


THE INFANT SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


ALICE W. KNOX AND CHARLES E. KNOX, 


ner’s Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Y.—January 19, 1877.) 

It is very gratifying during these times to find 
and then a paper that bringssomething likean adequate 
return for the money invested. I ve been agree- 
ably ae. sg with the results of my adv t 
in your columns. 


kee 
N. 


now 


{From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—Janow 
ary 29, 1877.) 


We have received a large number of applications 
or the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, 

cluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
ar, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


[From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 
New York, 
Tt is but just to your valuable paper, that we acknowl- 
edge its superior merits as an advertising medium. 
avin thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times ry oy us more 
cash orders than did our advertisement any other 
five religious ~——. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 


| the advertisement was seen in The Sunday School 


| Times. These orders were from 


Author ot the Graduated Sunday-school Text-Books. | 


With an Appendix by 
REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 
@0 75. 
This book tells all about the infant Sunday-school 
the room, its size, its classification, selection of teach- 
ers, of superintendent and assistant, order of exercises, 


etc., etc. The course of instruction, including easy 
questions for little children ; also, 71 hymns. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers 


$5 Broadway, New York. 


CROWELL’S 


CHEAP §, §, LIBRARIES, 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5e 
T. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


, 








+ 
k-Mark Lesson-List 
N RAT-USEFUL-DURABLE-ATTRACTIVE-POPULAR 
Overt 250C00'x use. — Commended by Supt’s 
and S.5. journals everywhere.— The Best. 
Prices (church services on back) 100, $1.50—250 

32.50 —500, $3.50 — 1000, $5.00. Without church 
blank ) 50« gg 


ery ck t ut 













Watch i 


mace . 

ternat’! Lessons,-olden Texts, Mem Verses & 

Watch-face showing time school open 

A novel and useful Christmas present.” Ca 

ried in watch-pocket. Al s hand v. 
for sample and pric a 


ARTIFICIAL: LIMBS 


Best and Cheapest. Satisfacti 
Soldiers’ Limbs on Gov’t order FRE 
one WAS. M EVANS, Manuf r, 
. Fo CINNA' h, 
700 N. Fifth Street, ST- LOUIS, mo” 


a 





a 





parts of the 


country. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch) for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 
er line (as above), 30 cents. Reading matter: per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above rates as 
follows: 5 ed cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 
insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, per cent on 
26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. Copy for 
Advertisements must be on hand by Saturday the 
week preceding their issue. 


_ JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 





ATA COST OF ONE CENT. 


Send the request on a postal card and 





we will foward post free, sample copies 





of our Popular Sunday School Periodi- 





cals. We are positive that you will 





after examination, agree with the great 





multitude of Sunday School workers in 





pronouncing them the best in matter; 





the most attractive in appearance; and 





the cheapest in price of any periodicals 





of their kind issued. Address, 





F. H. REVELL, 
148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. 











The Check System Library Register. 


To economize time and labor, and save books, use 
this system. Garrigues Bros.. Phila., Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


THE SUNDAY / SCHOOL TIMES. 


$2 15 each. 


From 1 to 14 copies, - 

“ 15 to 29 At allan 
30 Copies and upwards, 1 65 

(Which includes 15 cents s for postage. ) 


The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, Y the 
subscriber 0 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents has 
been discontinued. The price to all single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst formed would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their — tions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to wae not ony the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which It has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either pitas or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the rson to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore n sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies. sent free from this 

ffice to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to which 
teachers and scholars have not access. It is published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its priee, only 
to subscribers of The Times who are Pastors or n- 
tendents (including in the latter class assistant superin 
terdents, and heads of departments meeting in se 
rate rooms), and who, when ordering it, state that 
are such, 

In sending your renewaito The Superintendents’ 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for The Sunday School Times, as given on the 
yellow address label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, $ .60. 
100 “ — one year, 7.20. 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - $6.25. 
100 one year, 25.00. 
Less than 100 copies at the same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain aoe wish to receive any 
of these publications, can ma yment for the same 
by a money order, payable at Piiiadelphia, to John D. 

attles, as follows: 
The Sunday School Times, one year, - - 9shillings, 
‘The Superintendents’ Paper, one yee - : shillings. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one yea 

These rates include postage, 
office, 


“ 


“ 


which is pm. at this 


Letters concerning Subseriy riptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure ne rand Tin 
for Churches, ools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FuLLy 


Wak TIP, Oke. Catal 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, - gg 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beli Founders, Troy, New wap d 
Manufacture a superior geet c ells. 


Special attention given to CHURC rs NELLA. 
Sa” lilustrated Catalogues sent free. 


J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
COMMUMON TABLES, PULPITS, BTC. 
Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each- 


Send for Circular,59 Carmine St.N.Y. 











We have made the lighting 
of churches a study for the 
last thirty We vor 
to keep up with all the new im- 
provements, and in our show- 
rooms will be found the 

variety of lamp chan- 
deliers in the world. 


TWustrated Catalogue Free. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 


36S. Second St., Philadelphia. 


SAWS. 


} Fret Saws! Send 6c. for 100 
* pp. E .Brown, Lowell, Masa. 


SCROLL SAWS. a 


T, , at ATHES ices. Wood & Designs. 


with Jig & Circular 
Siac Attachments. 
i ARE for Ama- 
TOOLS & pe — 

inists, Carpenters, and every Department of 
chanical Trade. Send stamp for Catalogue, po 
state what kind of Tools or Machines you require. 


TALLMAN & McPADDEN, 607 Market St, Philad’a, 


FOOT LATHES 








EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN. 


Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Supplies Families, Schools, and Colleges with compe- 
tent Instructors. Call on or address Miss M. J. Youne. 





Ho™ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. 
ermission to H. Clay Trumbull, 
day School Times, and Rev. 8. W. Dana, 4001 


Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 


MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. | 


| Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
#0 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


| Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


30 Union Square, N. Y. 


C Rom aTi WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 
/ Best advantages in Literature, Science, Languages 
Painting Woo0d-carving and Music. 

REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS 
Fits boys for our best Colleges. Tuition, $150 a 
Board at the School Boarding House, $350 a 


paper | 


year. 


year. 
For catalogues and information 


WILLIAM Ev Eke 
WILSON COLLEGE = 


BERSB 
Send for a catalogue to sy Ww. 


to the pater, 
TT, Ph.D, 


WOMEN 


2. WYLIE, Pres. 


Cistroet, hi INSTITUTE, No. 247 South Thirteenth 
4 Sto We ae Duties ~ en September 
D.D., Principal. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Oratory, Philad’a. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres. 


Nebraska Land Agency, 


R. H. & J. S. MILLER. 


constantly on hand choice selections of rich 
tate. Inv ms for sale, negotiators of loans 
Investments made and taxes paid for 


We kee 


ears’ ex ence in this count: ves usa 
an { ea’ experien ve 


For information, address 
R. H. & J. S. MILLER, 
Nebraska City, Otoe County, Nebraska. 


ACY S2ESCIORTICON 


w Improved and Carcfull 


FuMAGIC LANTERNS 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadel; ‘nia. 
‘or convenicnce and efficiency, for private cr 
for public use, they stand 


TVALLED 


Circulars free. Cataiocnes 10 cts 
BF fonticon Manua!l.fth Fd 75cts 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices. 


REFLECT! 


And then buy Valentine’s Patent 


FELT WEATHER STRIP 


For your DOORS and Wiptews 

It perfectly excludes COLD and WIND. Stops rat- 
thi sashes. The BEST and CHEAPEST in the 
market. All who have ueet it pronounce it FAR 
SUPERIOR to any other STR 

Samples, Prices, and other ae sent FREE. 

Manufactured oaly ty 
WM. T. VALENTI , 4 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

Sold by the principal hardware dealers. 


NOOD NEWS FOR LADIES. Velvet Trimmed 
4 Hat, new sha $1.50; Felt Hat, new shape, $2.50; 
lish Crepe Bonnet, new shape, $3.00. Name color 
ont style, and you will get your hat made to order by 
our first-class milliners. 


J. D, CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 


Keeps out Cold, Wind, and Dust. 
Stopsmartiixe, No 
No Waste, ANYONE CAN sPrLy 
rm. Sample package 25 feet 75 cts. 
post paid. est selling article for 
canvassers, male or female. Ad- 
. — Flexible Weather Strip 
P. O. Box 2945. 17 DeySt., N.Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


AGIC LANTERN 


And STEREOPTICONS, all 
ev PUBLIC 


rices. 
Ssens, etc. BaF” A vo 
ital. Also MA 
LANTERNS fo: .—. Eetortain. 
ments and ‘Home Amusement. 
free. MeALLISTER, M’/’g Optician, * 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS., 


For Public, Sunday-school, and Home Exhibitions. 
120 page Catalogue free. Views illustrating all subjects. 


Fe 8t 


A Profitable Business for a man with small capital. 
Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 


MAPAN © | Oates 


“60 VIEWS 


CATALOGUE FREB! 
Great Needham { 


Musical Marvel. 
1 INGH JAVA CANVAS, We. per yard; Zephyr 

Wo , 1B. and lic. per lap; 84x21 Mottoes, 6 
for Mc.; k Marks, 10c. per doz.; Scrap Plotures, 8c. 
sheet; Kid Gloves, 3 button, for $1.00. 


. D, CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 


Ourrits WANTED! 
'HEO. J. HARBACH, 
8 Filbert St., rot. Pa. 





Refers by | 
Editor of The Sun- | 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


GOSPEL 


s. 
| By 





PEL HYMNS 


SANKEY, JAMES ao aa 
and GEORGE C. STEBBID 


Used in the Gospel Meetings conducted by Messrs. Moody, 
Whittle, and Pentecost. 





IRA D. 


*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. 1 and 2 of this 
series of Gospel Hymns, and the demand for a fresh 
| collection of the same character, has encouraged the 
| publishers to send forth the THIRD book. It will be 
found to contain a large proportion of new Songs never 
before published, including several by the inspired 
Bu 1ss, which have been reserved for this book, together 
with some of the most useful older ones. In short, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 


| Scriptural songs ever produced, not surpassed even by 
the two preceding of the same celebrated series. 
Price, 35c., by mail; $3.60 per dozen, by express, 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3, words only. 


Price, 6c., by mail; 60c. per dozen, by express. 


BIGLOW & MAIN 


: | JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
9h Street, New York. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Cheap Music. 


THE ROYAL EDITION. 
Songs of England 
Songs of Germany... 
Songs of Ireland... 


AO 


Songs of Wales 


Schumann’s Songs........--.-- 

Mendelssohn’s Songs ...........-.....0cceeseeee---- 
FN I ieccnctccdeccassanqecaccnsseecovcs 
Rubinstein’s Songs ............-... 

Rubinstein’s Duets 


MUSICAL CABINET. 


Gounod’s Songs 
Kucken’s Songs... 
Ie ID oid eddcncécccdesnbenses 
Handel's Sacred Bongs............-.scccccesccccencce 
Bishop’s Songs......- 
Sullivan’s Songs... 
Molloy’s Songs. 
Offenbach’s Songs 
Baritone and Bass Songs 
Santley’s New Songs 
Claribel’s Sacred Songs. 
And hundreds of others, all beautifully printed. 
Send for full catalogue. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


HHO Maier} Hors xPrrov 


Hors mAZ 





2% Union Square, N. Y. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK 


FOR 


Singing Classes and Conventions, 


THE 


HARVEST 


OF 


SONG. 


By C. C., CASE and JAMES 


The newest 
book for sing- 
ing classes, 
schools, and 
the home cir- 
cle. Fresh 
and full of 
fruit for musi- 
cal people. 


All who have 
seen it pro- 
nounce it 
in many re 
spects better 


fore. 


McGRANAHAN. 





Mouldings %» | 


VIEWS spamweting | 


age Sey 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philad’a. | 


fore than one hundred pages of bright, ne 
} duets, for the | glees, and choruses, which alone must 
| insure for the book a wide popularity. 
| selection of “Congregational Tunes,” followed by a 
| collection of anthems, which demand special notice 

for their variety and real merit. 

aa Teachers are requested to examine it. 

Price, 75 cents, by mail; $7.50 a dozen, 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


$340 ORGANS like cut 


—FOR $100.— $300 for $90 ;,3275 
P for $80 $23. 35 for 
$75; other styles 
for 865, $60. y 60, 850; 
$40 and 835. 
‘AN 


by express. 





J 
750 do for $175; 
S700 do for 8165; 
$650 do for $150; 
S600 do for $135 
CASH, Warranted 
6 Yrs. GREATEST 
BARGAINS ever 
offered. Send for 
Catalogues. Sheet 
Music at Half Price; 
some at 1 cent a page. HORACE WATERS 
& SONS, 40 East 14th Street, New York. 
$125 to $400 factory 


P I AN YOS shek’s scale for squares—finest 


uprights in America—over 12,000 in use—regularly 
incorporated Mfg Co.--Pianos sent on trial—4s page 

| Catalogue —“~e Mendelssohn Piano Company, 21 
FE, 15th Street, 


prices —Mathu- 


Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 
Self-inking, only #13. 
CoOL UMBIAN PRESSES, Selt- 
Inking, from $25 Aaa will do the 
work ofa Press. aa from 
$8.50, er » for catal 
CURTIS & MI HELL, 
15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847, 


| 


is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorating 


equal to and | 


than all that | 
have gone be- | 


Pollowing the short elementary department are | 
W songs, | 


Then comes a | 


WORTH REPEATING. 





READY TO DEPART. 


[Sarah Doudney, in The Sunday at Home. } 


| Her step grows slower on the flowery sward ; 
Friend after friend draws nigh with ac hing 
heart, 
And whispers, “Lo, the handmaid of the Lord 
Is ready to depart.” 


They ask her if she weeps for summers flown, 

For the old hopes—the old loves tried and true; 

She answers, “ He that sitteth on the throne 
Saith ‘I make all things new.’ ” 


They ask her if she feels no vain regret, 
| For joys that stand like earth’s ungathered 
grain ? 
She answers, ‘‘ Christ hath ric her harvests yet; 
For me, to die is gain.’ 


| They ask her if she has no tear to shed, 

For her old home amid the pleasant lands ? 
| She answers, ‘‘ God shall give me in its stead 
A house not made with hands.” 


Thus calmly trusting in the Saviour’s grace 
She rests upon the margin of the tide, 
| And sees the light of her fair dwelling-place 
Upon the other side. 





ARE GOOD MEN SCARCE? 


{From the Public Ledger. ] 





Whether the good or the evil predomi- 
| nates in human character has always been 
|a vexed question, and one whose answer 
| will largely de] end upon constitutional 
|temperament. The gloomy and despond- 
ent will always see the dark shadows of 
| life, while the sanguine and cheerful will 
| dwell upon its sunshine and brightness. 
There are such varying standpoints, also, 
from which to look out upon this field of 
inquiry, that it is not strange that very 
opposite conclusions are reached. When 
we contemplate all the corruption of politi- 
cal life, and see a nation’s honor and wel- 
| fare willingly sacrificed to personal gain or 
| ambition ; when we witness the defections 
in mercantile integrity, the strife of nations, 
the discord, enmity, and jealousy that 
embitter the social circle and poison do- 
mestic happiness, it is no wonder what we 

say, with a sigh, ‘Good men are indeed 
scarce.” On the other hand, when a sud- 
den calamity draws forth the sympathies 
and ready aid of a whole community ; when 
a recital of oppression and wrong arouses 
general indignation; when society rises up 
to protect the weak, to maintain equal 
rights, to redress wrong and relieve suffer- 
ing; when private life discloses the noble 
act of heroism, or the patient life of self- 
sacrifice, —then we are ready to withdraw 
our former statement, and to believe better 

| things of humanity. 


Whether good men and women are scarce 
| or abundant, however, depends upon the 
meaning we attach to the term. If by good 
| people we mean those who have much good 
|an them, we are happy in believing that 
| they constitute the large majority. “But if 
| we mean those whose daily life and conduct 





| is a power for good, we fear it is too true 
| that they are but a small proportion. The 
| difference between these two classes will 
be manifest to every thoughtful observer. 

Take any assemblage of people, and there 
may be found among them much latent 
good. There will be a general allegiance 
to purity, honesty, good order, and benevo- 
lence, and a general repugnance to injus- 
tice, corruption, disorder and selfishness. 
Yet their characters will be largely formed 
by and dependent upon habits and circum- 
stances. If their past education and 
present influences act upon them for good, 
they will maintain a good moral charac- 
ter; if temptations do not bear too heavily 
they will resist them; if their benevolent 
impulses are called forth they will be com- 
passionate, sympathizing, helpful. If, 
on the other hand, opposite influences are 
acting upon them, if they have had bad 
examples, and are exposed to evil associa- 
tions, they succumb to them, and their 
characters are formed accordingly. — It 
thus depends upon something outside of 
themselves whether the good that is in 
them be developed or crushed. They do 
not stand alone as an individual power ; 
they are not dependable. If public opin- 
rate condones an offense, its actual evil 
fades from their view; if it frowns ona 
course that their conscience enforces, they 
shrink from it in dismay. 

Yet among the many who thus drift up 
or down the stream of moral goodness, 
carried along by the current of circum- 
stances, there are a few who stem the 

waves and face the winds, steering steadily 
for the port of truth and right. Their 











ee 


November 16, 1878.] 


goodness is not a mere germ, waiting f for 
the sunshine of favorable influences to 
start it into being; but a strong root that 
will grow and expand from its own inward 
power, even in spite of adverse wind and 
weather. When storms shake the nation 
and threaten its honor, they stand firm for 
the cause of right, against all specious in- 
fluences. 
safely counted on for the support of justice, 
truth, and honor. Every one who knows 
them, knows also where to find them. In 
every conflict between truth and error, 
justice and oppression, freedom and bonds, 
honor and corruption, generosity and 
meanness, there is no question as to which 
side they espouse. They are not blown 
about by the winds of public favor or dis- 
favor, by the breath of temptation, or the 
influence of associates, but stand firm upon 
the steadfast rock of principle. Such men 
are found in every walk of life, and are 
the great pillars of the community. Inthe 
state they uphold good government, in 
commerce they promote integrity, in friend- 
ship they are staunch and reliable, in do- 
mestic life they are true and loyal. Of 
course they are liable, like others, to slips 
and falls, mistakes and errors ; but, as the 
needle, after many fluctuations, only finds 
rest when true to the ole, so they will 
ever return to rest in their allegiance to 
truth and right. 


If, then, to be a good man, is to be thus 
incorruptible, firm and powerful i in good- 
ness, we fear that it is true indeed that 

“ good men are scarce;” yet their ranks 
may be continually increased, if each one of 
us will only cultivate and develop the good 
that now lies latent within us into the 
individual power and force that is its right- 
ful heritage. 





BEWARE OF “SHORT CUTS.” 


{From The Christian at Work. ] 


Many years sila we spent a summer holi- 
day in the Highlands of Scotland, accom- 
panied by a friend who did much to add to 
ourenjoyment. Buthe hadone peculiarity, 
to which at first we yielded, as a matter of 
convenience, and from which we learned a 
lesson which we have never forgotten. He 
was forever on the outlook for what he 
called a short-cut. If we had a point to 
make in our journeyings, and the ordinary 
path to it led in a circuitous direction, he 
would quote for us the well-known propo- 
sition of Euclid to the effect that “any two 
sides of a triangle are together greater than 
the third side,” and set off on the diagonal, 
or rather, we ought to say, on the hypo- 
tenuse ; but before long we found ourselves 
bogged in some marshy morass, from which 
we extricated ourselves with difficulty, and 
carried with us abundant traces of our folly 
in the shape of mud. If we had an ascent 
to make, he would insist on taking the ver- 
tical route up the face of the cliff, rather 
than the common foot-path which wound 
its slow and zigzag eed ; and often enouglr 
we found ourselves hanging between heaven 
and earth, with little visible means of sup- 
—_ and in peril of our lives. So we 

-arned to beware of his “ short-cuts ; ”’ and 
though we have had him as a companion 
often since, we have never been caught by 
him again in the same snare. 

We have learned, also, to apply the 
experience of that memorable yacation to 
many departments of our working life. 
For, in this age, the greatest dangers are 
taking us, in almost every sort of activity, 
from the perverse tendency which many 
have to prefer a short-cut. The round- 
about way is very frequently the nearer in 
the end, and it is generally the safer. In 
fact, itis the beaten track just because it 
is the safest ; and if we step aside from that, 
we may expect to come to grief. 

We have seen many illustrations of this 
of late in commercial life. Men have been 
in haste to be rich; they have taken the 
* short- -cut,” and by skillful “conveyan- 
cing ”—w hich was nothing less than dis- 
honesty—they have seemed to gain an im- 
mediate prosperity. But just when they 
fancied that their aim was reached, they 
have found themselves in the morass; and 
what a quagmire it has been for most of 
them! Where are now the leaders of that 
infamous ring which robbed this city of 
so many millions of dollars, and appeared, 
for a time at least, to have yeached the 
very pinnacle of wealth? Alas! they have 
fallen from the face of the precipice up 
which they were climbing, and their de- 
struction has been as complete as it was 
ignominious. Where are the men who 
manipulated insurance companies for their 
own selfish ends, and seemed in so doing 
to have found a “short-cut” to affluence? 

The prison has them in its keeping. 
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Sta te , 


clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


THE NEW 


for sample. 


100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


— — _ - 


ON TRIAL. 


To all NEW subscribers we will, send THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER 3 months, on trial, for 20 cents. 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50 ; 


QUARTERLY, 


For Sunday Schools, called THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY, is ready. Send 3 cents 
Single copy, {2 cents per year; 


THE SCHOLAR’S WEEKLY 


Is one of the most helpful Lesson Leaves published. Single copy, 9 cents per year ; 
Specimen free. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


An Illustrated Child’s Paper, continues to have hosts of friends. 
per year; clubs of i0 or more, 25 cents per year. Specimen free. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


100 copies, per quarter, $3.00. 


Single copy, 30 cents 











Fu Sia 


PAPERS... suprizes l(t 18/9 


will be furnished at publishers rates by 


B. GRIFFITH, Secretary, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 


HELPS, 


Philadelphia. 











sson, Lesson hymn, ete. 


year. 
EUGENE R. SMIT 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL. 


REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the timer—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
—Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— — Verse 





Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hym Cards. 
TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL. CARDS 
SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUFFORD'S 


| SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


My Piet’ ¢ Lesson ; “SESS 


‘for eve Sanday 100 
copies, one year $13. 00. 70 © ¥. 


House, 





SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


MY PICTURE LESSON is for Little Children. 
Sunday, containing the International Lesson in simple language, several 
ictures that illustrate the Lesson, an interesting story that applies the 
“It is the Best for Primary Classes.” 
one month, 3 cents: one year, 35 cents. 
Over one hundred copies, each 13 cents a 
, Publisher, 





It has four pages for each 


One copy, 
Ten copies and ove», each 15 cents a 
year. 

Bible House, New York. 


1820. 


FIRE 


1877. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
INSUB. ANCE COMPANY, 
HILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1826. 
Capital, $400,000.00. 
JOHN DEVERBUX, Pen 
WM. G CROWELL , Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass't Secretary. 


seets, $1,704,481.36. 


In ordering anything advertised in this 


paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well | 


as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Bade School Times 


| Wonderful, 


and be convinced. EV. T. 


| beautiful engravings, and rich bindings, 








| Crry oF Boston, 


| House, Portland, Lewiston, 





| AGENTS WANTED. 





nts re for Comprehensive Gresmentans. 


| address Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
i@ nts canvassi for the FIRE- 
supe Vist Terms and Outfit Free. Ad- 


dress P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


sells —. for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 8S. M. 
12 Washington St., 


| B] G PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 


Srawoun, Boston, Mass, 


ABBOTT'S —. Bt At enema NEW 


WITH NOTES, isa 5 aS" work for oem. Wothing 
like it. All want ce, a ddress, H. 8. 
GOODSPEED & 00. ‘sue York, or Cincinnati, Ohio. 


But True!!! What? 


Why, the ‘e that agents are doing better on the 
Rev. 8. Buck’s “ ILLUSTRATED LORD'S 
PRAYER,” a other works of art, than they can 
possibly do pms Pada 3 -y-* agent sends for 100, 
August 5, and writes, ‘ 4 yy aan like hot cakes.” 
Another one in py wm, ew York, orders 1000 on 
— 9. Can give you the names of many who are 
making from $2 to $15 per day. Send ST BUCK, 
Milton, forthemberiand Co., 


DARK onen 


In oni new volume the Popular Author of Night 
Scenes in the Bible portrays with vivid and thrilling 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sub- 
limity of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find 
this book with its sparkling thoughts, Gowing style, 

he best in the 
market. Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address 
[J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 
for Dr. _ RCH’S 
ae —" t! 


STANLEY IN AFRICA. 


PEOPLE’s EDITION. 
Stanley’s own story condensed into one su 
ume, over 500 pages, ‘ull-page vings. 
original, authentic, —— and 
ASSES. 


rb vol- 
% he on! 
liy illustrated edi- 


| tion within reach of the m: 


| LOOK !! 


PRICE COMPLETE ONLY $2.50. 


No monopoly ; no high-toned, gilt-edge prices. 
Popular Books at popular prices is our motto. 


AGENTS. Siitecour ote “Address 


COLUMBIAN BOooK Co., HARTFORD, CONN. 


William Cullen Bryant’s 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK, 


Outsellin: a“ on combined. Richly illustrated. 
Has the RYANT BIOGRAPHY and New 
Steel Portrait Seu only by subscription, 

WANTED.—A gentleman or lady of tact and ability 
with or without business experience. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS!! 


WE HAVE A NEW BOOK IN PRESS, ONE THAT WILL 
WAKE PHOPLE UP. 
send for circulars. Be in time for territory. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD, Conn. 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK 
Bristling with Wild Adventures. The 
Deeds of the Daring Explorer 

ONLY 


STANLEY gh. 


The only authentic and copyri opyrighted cheap edition. , 
Gives ‘a full history of his wonderful discoveries in 
Africa and marvelous journey down the Congo. It is 
fascinating as romance. Profusely illustrated, and 
highly endorsed by ~— cler Ry and press. Agents are 


AGENTS. WANTE Mearly 10,000 sold. More 


For particulars and 
HUBBARD BROS., 733 TEL St., Philadelphia. 


AGENT 
M ae 


WANTED, for the New Gift Book 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS ON 





In Prose and Poetry, by wpwests of 00 distinguished 
| authors, od home ana abroad, with Introduction 
y REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Pe leg ant E oe , Illustrated, 


er, 8065 Broadway, New York. 


NORWICH LINE 


Boston and Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 


Capt. William D. Ward. 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


| Crry or New York, Capt. H. C. Lanphear. 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 5.00 P. M. 


, Seeneos Express Train leaves New London at 
, arriving in Boston at6 A. M., in ample time 
ali =< Trains. 

Worcester and Portland Express leaves at 4.00 A. M., 
connecting at Putnam for ton,and at Worcester 
for Plymouth, Littleton, Bethlehem and Fabyan 
Bath, Augusta, and Ban- 

~) arriving in Portland at 1.20 P. M., and Bangor at 

50 P. M., without transfer. 

" Aapematadeiias Train leaves New London at 5.00 
A. M., forall stations on New London, Northern Cen- 
tral, Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and New York 
and New England Railroads. 

FREIGHT. The new and ca 
senger (iron) steamer City of Lawrence will run in 
connection with steamer of Boston, and steamer 
City of Norwich, in connection with steamer City of 
New York, leaving . Sundays excepted. 


ale pers can rely on dispatch and lowest rates, 
‘or furtior [Scien inquire of 


W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y. 


rious freight and pas- 





oe 
meee 


Y 








THE BUBDAT vitesse as 





JohnWanamakers 


For the Distribution, at} 
uniformly low prices, of} 
Reliable Dry Goods, 
Ready Made Suits for} 
Ladies, ~~ s and] ' 


Children; Hats, 
and Shoes, and 
and Gentlemen’s Furnishing eet of every kind. 


Goods sent all over the U. by mall, 
and samples sent when a? q 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 


A GOLD MEDAL 


Has been awarded at the Paris Exposition of 1878 to 


J. & P. Coats, 


For their best Six-Cord Spool Cotton, confirming the 
estimate placed upon their goods at all the World’s 
Expositions, from that at London, 1862, to the Centen- 
nial Exposition of 1876, where they took a diploma for 
“SUPERIOR STRENGTH AND EXCELLENT 
QUALITY.” 























The Second Prize of a Silver Medal was taken by | 


the Willimantic Linen Company, which claims to be 
the special champion of American industry, and which 
has extensively advertised a Grand Prize at Paris. 


NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
for Spool Cotton at PARIS. 


Messrs. J. & P. Coats have established in Pawtucket 
R. I., the largest Spool Cotton Mills in the U nited 
States. Every process of manufacture, from the raw 
cotton to the finished spool, is conducted there. Their 
American-made § 
Centennial, and while they a never claimed special 


merit for their American-mad Spon © —— a os | 
lis, ey have the | 


manufactured in their Seotch 


satisfaction of announcing that they have so identified 
themselves with this country, that } 


AMERICA, | 
As represented by J. & P. Coats, is still 


AHEAD IN SPOOL COTTON, 
BATES & COATES, 


Sole Agents in Philadelphia for J. & P. Coats. 


Goods forwarded to any part of the U. S., 
by Mail. Samples sent free, if desired. 





our wholesale department with American manufactures, 
and by direct importation of foreign goods, we are enabled 
to offer a large variety at the lowest prices. TRIMMED 
HATS and BONNETS, STRAW and FELT GOODS, RIBBONS, 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, BLACK and COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
WHITE GOODS, LACES, and EMBROIDERIES, HANDKER- 


CHIEFS, GLOVES, LEATHER GOODS, etc. In fact, every | 


article a lady requires in MILLINERY and FANCY GOODS. 
Ladies residing outside of Philadelphia can order by mail, 
as we will forward goods by mail on receipt of money, or 
by express 0.0. D., to any part of the United States. 
Bpecimen copies CUSTER’S JOURNAL OF FASHION, con- 
taining fashion articles, choice literature, etc., will be 
mailed free on application. 


“THE NEW HOME” 


IS THE BEST LOCK-STITCH 
Sewing Machine 


EVER MANUFACTURED. 
EVERY PARTICULAR. 


This Machine is exceedingly li = sions and var 
quiet, It has a self-setting N device for win 
ing bobbins without turning Se wmnenine. an Index 
Dial for regulating the stitch to any given length, and 
various other novelties. 


ExTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED TO AGENTS. 


ie te EW ING, 


1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


80 beantl- ANY 
ful embossed = jpic 
tures for decorating 
pttery vases, ctc, 
0c.; decale omanic 
We.: 


ortran fer pl Ictur Horal Ua if 
eards,6c.; We hrow > care, i+ Toin- 
troduce our snede we will send all postpaid, 
in neat sample-box, for We. Stamps takea, 
« free. 
Catal neue t at. OO. 
2s Broadway, New York. 


SACRAMENTAL SARRATES. Ten cents copy. | 
yet free, Address M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook. 


1 Cotton took the award at the | 


al Bank, Philadelph ia, Pa., writes: 


a =| 
Possessing superior facilities by close connection through | Newark, IN. J., writes: 


IT EXCELS IN| 


| Contains Six New and Beautiful Carols for | 


[srovember 16, }, 1878. 








A NEW FEATURE IN 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, published at the office of The Sunday School Times, ben] 
been so popular, during the past three years, that its quarterly circulation has reached | 
A new feature is to be added to it for 1879, which we believe will | 


140,000 copies. 


make it even more highly valued, as it furnishes an appropriate 


music) for each lesson. 


yracticed thoroughly before it can be sung well. 


hymn (words and 


It is not our purpose to furnish new music, for that must be 


But we have arranged with the 


t 
leading publishers of Sunday-school music to select from their books the choicest of the 


well-known copyrighted hymns. 


In selecting the hymns, the editors of The Quarterly 


will be aided by one of the best writers of Sunday-school music in the country. 


The Quarterly for 
cover. 


1879 will contain forty large pages, bound in a strong paper 
In addition to the lesson notes and questions, it will contain colored maps, 


chronological tables, review exercises, opening and closing exercises, choice familiar 


hymns, Bible dictionary pages, and other helpful matter. 


All for 6% cents a number. 


Note.—If the Quarterly has not been widely used in your school, we shall be glad 
to send you a few copies for the present quarter for distribution among the teachers. 


These copies will not, however, contain any music, as that does not begin until the 


first number for next year. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., ee Pa, 


BEATTY’S OFFER FOR THIS MONTH! 


$340.00 Piano Upright Parior Organ, 5 


Octaves, I3 Stops, 2 Knee Sweiis, for $85.00 
BEATTY C8CAN This Beautifnl Piano Up- 


ight Cabinet or Parlor Or. 


gan, (like cy it). New Style. No. 1685, Dimensions 


odins., Depth 26 ins 


» Length 00 ins, ‘Three (8 Reta of Reeds, 


Thirtoen (18) Stops. t) Bolian; a 2) Vox Celeste 
A { 


(4) Dulclana; ) Nivl 
Hautboy; 18) D " 
Principal Forte 
lows with imm 
sight when net oe use. 


Bes 


nific ent highly: filniehe di isiaek W alm i ‘ 
French Veneered Panc in, 4 
when boxed 800 los. It « 
Stop, which is by 
ever been attained. 
tion of cri 
combinatior 2. 


nmana; (7) Prine) 

: Cl) Grand Organ; ( 
"Five ‘Suleran U pright Bet 
nse power. Hinged Lamp Stanas, out of 
Beaity’s Improved Knee Swell, 

r Grand Organ ae Swell. un a 
. Ele ‘gunt 
late duprovess on Neve 
ntains Beatty’s New V« © 
sweetest and most perfe. tha t bas 
Charming : Is the universal exclame- 
vs and lovers of swect musie who have heard thi 
The sudc jen burst of harmony thrown out b: 


atty’s New Exceisio 


; far thos 


the Beatty Grand Organ Excelsior Knee Swell, fio 


the seale 


eing performed by a professional is inimitable. 


ing 3 Retail Price asked for euch an instrument 


y the Monopolistsa Agents about 


oO. 
tl will sell this Beautiful Organ during ths 
month in order to have it tn- 
troduced, boxed and Geliver- 
ed on Cars, FOR OWLY « 


‘an be shipped on an Hour’s Notice..@? 


ed ond your order by letter or telegraph. Terms Ca: h 


But no money required trom responsible party until 


you are entirely «atistied. 


Pay for the instrument only 


after you have fully tested it at your own home. W hen 


ordering plea se give reterence, 
ence on order Wn 


Cash with order has prefer- 
If it is not as represented, return atmy 
S freight charges both ways. This certainly 
remember Uus offer jg not good after this 


month and that 1 positively Will not deviate from this price. 


te Ful 
ment m 


warranted for Six Years. I want this instru- 
e generally introduced, hence this unparalis ere rie rT 
- 


Itis about the ac tual cost of m ‘anufactering. OR 


every Organ when introduced into a new locality 
as it Is a standing advertixement. Hence I can 
eplendid bargain by selling youthe firstat st 


t? READ WHAT 1s SAID OF THIS BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENT. .<2 


W. Underdown, Esq., Cashier, Mechanics’ Nation- | 
‘Organ arrived on | 
Saturday, we have tested it, and find it as you represent it 
in your circulars —a splendid instrument. 


Cc. W. Treptow, Rector, St. Matthew's Church 
“The Organ I purchased of you 


gives perfect satisfaction after thorough test, and inthe Fin in they ever heard orsaw.” Later. 


name of a father and brother, who are masters in music, 
and co nothing but act and instructin this science, I and | 
they most delightfully recommend it to the public ns. nsu-} 
perior instrument for richne ss of tone, and feel satisiied it 


| « annot be surpasse 


Over seventy thousand of Beatty's Celebrated Pianos ar 


The most successiul house in Ameri 
I have extended my sales now over the entire world. 


J. L. Everitt, Esq., Cashier, Natioral Broadway 


Bank, New York, writes: “Organ received. As I am fully 
satisfied with the instrument, 
The public may | lay. 
| have entire confidence in purchasing of you. 


remit witheut further c¢ 
Ihave not thought it necessary tocall inan expert 
to test it. All my family are delighted with it.” 


D. A. Griffith, Oxford, Kan., writes: “All who havo 


examined my Organ say the ‘Beatty’ is by far the best Or- 


“T have had one of 
s make of Organs in use for sixteen months and must say 


that lam better pleased with it now than ever.’ 


J. W. Paulen, Banker, Fredonia, Kan., writes: “I 


find it just as ae 1 have used it over one year and 

itis how as gooc : 

| wl Organs are now in actual use throughout the c avis ced 
world, and L challenge any one to show one that does t lot pive pent fect satisfaction. ] 

| creasing at a rapid rate. 


as new.’ 


Sales now very large, constantly 


a. More unsolicited teatimonialathan any manulac 
The sun shines nowhere butit lights my instruments. Since 


recent return from an extended tour through the Continent of Europe, | am more determined than ever, tha t noc 


town or village throughont the entire civilized world shall be 
imitations! My great success has brought 
But avoid the n Baraca wrong ar 
and Organs, free to any acaxes 
instrument by corre: sponde 

some present. (2° This is the gre: 


i PLE/SE SHOW THIS SPLENDID 


irresvonsible 


NOW_READY. 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas Annual 
No. 9, 





Christmas. 


Thousands will testify to the value ot the former } 
numbers, and No, 9 is believed to be of equal merit. 
Either Number, from 1 to 9, sent on receipt of price. 


By Mail, 5 cts.; $4 per 100 copies. 


Dr. Vincent’s Christmas Service 


of 18 pages, Songs, Responsive Readings, etc. 
Price by mail, 10 cts.; $7.50 per 100 copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


15 . ig ot ALBUM, 48 page book, fancy bind- 
5° Illustrated with Serolis, Ferns, etc., in Col- 
ors, Poe Sach, 6 for 60c. Stamps taken 

J. F. INGALLS, Lye, Mass, 


TAKIGRAFY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen can easily learn to report ser 
mons, lectures, ete. Those who fail with Phonography 
succeed with this system. 
| ae for illustrated circular. 

WILBUR O. CoopEeR, New Haven, Conn. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
Ganaell, Petter, & Galpin, New York. 


into existence hundreds of irresponsible imitators. 


ja mo, 0c. 25 Scroll, 10c. 
25c., With name, L. I. Card Co., Box 12, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘TYPE FOR ALL! 


Lessons given by mail. Send | 


unrepresented by my celebrated instruments, Eewar of 
Eeware! Buy the bes 1 


- Illustrated Newspaper with much in formation about co stof liancs 
a . > 


ATTY, Washington, New Serecy. 
OFFER ‘TO YOUR NEICHEORS. <2 


Thousands visit the Mineral sete, here and abroad, 
and spend thousands of dollars in search for health: 
when a few doses of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


few cents. 
and more, and with invariable good results. It does 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Beginning of the 58th Volume. 





HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER 


CONTAINS: 


| CHRISTMAS POEMS. 

I. A Hymn on the Nativity, by BEN Jonson.—II. 
Christmas Day, by GrorGe WITHER.—III. A 
Christmas Carol, by 8. T. CoLERIpDer.—IV. 
Mercy’s Appeal to God for Man, by GILEs 
FLETCHER. 

With Three Illustrations. 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWO. 
ABETH STUART PHELPS. 
With Three IWustrations. 


A Srory. By E.iza- 


| ENGLAND'S GREAT UNIVERSITY. 
CONWAY. 
With Sixteen IUustrations. 


KNOWARE. A Hvumorovs SKETCH. By Rosk 
TERRY COOKE. 


With Twelve Illustrations. 


AFTER DARK. A 
HARNEY. 


PorM. By WILL WALLACE 


THE RED RIVER COLONY. 
LAIN. 
With Eight IlWustrat ions. 


By GEN. A, L. Crwt- 


URANIA. A Poem. By FRANCES L. Mace. 





| MENDELSSOHN AND MOSCHELES. By Lucy 
| WHITE LILLI®¥. 
With Ten Portraits 


SILVER. By CHARLES BARNARD. 
With Eleven Iliustrations. 


THE CHILDREN. A Porm. By Paci Haynr. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
Tuomas Harpy. Book FirrH. 


VIII. 


A NoveEL. By 
Chapters V,- 


THE MARINER'S CAUTIONARY SIGNAL. By 
E. H. KNIGHT. 
With Three Illustrations 


HELEN. ASrory. By ALICE PERRY. 


| CRIME AND TRAMPS. By Hon. Horatio Sry- 
MOUR. 


JOSEPH, THE NEZ PERCE. A Porm. By W. H. 


BABCOCK, 


MACLEOD OF DARE. A Novent. By WILLIAM 
Buack. Chapters XL.-XLITI. 
With One Illustration. 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF YELLOW JACK. 
By Dr. T. M. Coan. 


| THE FIRST RAILROAD IN CHINA. By A. A. 
HayYEs, JR. 


EXPECTATION. A Poem. By E. 8S. PHELPS. 


A RESCUE FROM CANNIBALS. 
Mrs. FRANK McCARTHY. 


| EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

| EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

| EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
| EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
| EDITOR'S DRAWER. _ 


A Story. By 


This Number begins the Fifty-eighth Volume of 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


—-——- :(—”} — ——- 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
FOR 1878. 


| HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
| HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
| HARPER'S BAZAAR, " 
The THREE publications, one year - 
Any TWO, one year 
| SLX subscriptions, one year 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


| Would accomplish the same’results, at the cost of a | 
It has been tried for a quarter of a century | 


its work gently, yet thoroughly, cleaning up as it goes, | § 


and leaves no bad effects. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CARDS. 


25 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
e) 10c., post-paid. GxEo. I. Rexp & Co., Nassau, N.Y: 
TEW YEAR CARDS. 2 Engraved, 10c. 


2 Demon, 10c. ay for 


23 Chro- 


At the LOWFST PRICES. Catalogue, 6c. | 


TITER NATIONAL TYPE CO., Philadelphia, 
( UR 75 cent Unlaundried Shirt is finished, ready for 
wear. 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


ONDER WORKER. The Abdominal Corset, 
$3.00. By mail, from 
J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa 





